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■ LETTERS 


Vietnam and Iraq: The author of “The 
Square War” [February 18] and I had 
very different milestones marking our 
passage through the Vietnam experi¬ 
ence. While certainly hundreds of sol¬ 
diers spent their tours stoned in an opi¬ 
um den or drunk in an NCO club, tens of 
thousands were out in the boonies trying 
to survive a dirty political war on a tight 
budget with rifles that jammed, antitank 
weapons that misfired, an enemy that 
shot at us from no-fire zones, malaria, 
jungle rot and Agent Orange. We also 
had different catch phrases, like “whis¬ 
keys” and “kilos,” which had nothing to 
do with drugs or alcohol, and “base- 
camp heroes” and “losers,” which did. 

John K. MacWilliams 
Albuquerque 

■ Your article comparing today’s troops 
with those who served in Vietnam is an 
unfair swipe at those victims among us — 
the survivors of the dead and the forever 
wounded. We remember as though it 
were yesterday the caskets that arrived 
sans yellow ribbons, but still thoroughly 
anointed by the tears of all who knew 
the once young and very much alive men 
and women. I deeply resent the allega¬ 
tion that today’s soldier is vastly superior 
to those who were drafted or enlisted in 
the ’60s and ’70s. If you must beat the 
drums of war, do it without impugning 
the character of those we saw suffer and 
sometimes die in those sad years. 

Evelyn Steimel 
(Mother of Gregg, Panel 8W Line 73 
Vietnam Veterans Memorial) 
Wright, Kan. 

■ Your article was a big morale booster. 
I served during World War II and saw 
ground combat in Korea. The stories of 
drugs, “fragging” and draft evasion dur¬ 
ing the Vietnam fiasco made me sick with 
shame. Your article told me more about 
the success of Army leadership, from top 
brass down to buck sergeants, in forging a 
successful volunteer Army than anything 
I’ve read or seen on the boob tube. 

Norman E. Elston 
Aberdeen, Md. 


■ The relative effectiveness of the Pa¬ 
triot against Scud missiles has little rele¬ 
vance to SDI [“Quayle on Hussein,” 
February 18]. Those of us who are 
knowledgeable in missile technology —I 
invented and built the first infrared 
guided missiles in World War II —never 
suggested that it would be impossible to 
intercept and destroy incoming ballistic 



Vietnam vets. How do they stack up? 


missiles. What we said, and the Patriot 
has demonstrated, is that this cannot be 
accomplished with the effectiveness “ 
that would be required to make SDI an 
effective defense. One ICBM can direct 
10 or more warheads over an area of 
hundreds of square miles; a salvo of 10 
such missiles would result in 100 or 
more warheads arriving almost simulta¬ 
neously, any one of which could result 
in the death of millions. To be even 
marginally worthwhile, SDI would have 
to be at least 99.5 percent effective. The 
Patriot, while remarkably capable, is far 
less effective against a much more 
readily attacked target. 

Prof. Franklin F. Offner 

Northwestern University 
Evanston, III. 

Covering war: Your editorial “The Public 
Outsmarts TV” [February 25] is 100 per¬ 
cent right. The statement that “the vast 
majority of Americans disapproved of 
the media pressure on the military in the 
early days for more information to feed j 
24-hour news coverage that seemed to j 
demand a new story every hour” hits the ! 
target. Why do TV news personnel feel 
they have to be prosecuting attorneys? I 
know we need news, but we don’t need 
self-centered reporters. 

Edward M. Schwab 
Powell, Ohio 


■ In his editorial, Mortimer Zuckerman 
forgets that the U.S. government drew 
tight limits on media coverage of the war 
from Day One. Contrary to his assertion 
that we received more information 
about the Persian Gulf war than about 
any other military engagement in our 
history, Americans had a back-seat per¬ 
spective on the conflict. In fact, that has 
been the case in all U.S. military engage¬ 
ments since Vietnam, thanks to our gov- 
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■ LETTERS 

ernment’s effort to deny or tightly re¬ 
strict press access to the front lines. With 
this effort, the government has seriously 
infringed on the public’s right to know 
and the freedom of the press guaranteed 
by the Constitution. When he criticizes 
CNN’s coverage as “only a partial pic¬ 
ture,” because of Iraqi censorship, he 
forgets that there was more than one 
censor at work in the Persian Gulf. 

John W. Selfridge 
Nutley, N.J. 

Populist preacher: Writers who use terms 
like “communitarian,” “nativism” and 
“the prophetic tradition” only think that 
they have said or thought something. 
Case in point: historian Christopher 
Lasch [“Tradition’s Champion,” Febru¬ 
ary 18], He has floated so far into that 
“True and Only Heaven” of his that he’s 
lost touch with the reality in which the 
rest of us have to survive. He’d do well to 
refer to a couple of observable facts: Ev¬ 
ery man born of woman craves a full belly 
and, despite birth control pills, abortion 
and vows of abstinence, every day more 
bellies are born. The transmutation of 
raw resources to satisfy private wants 
must increase even if each of us decides 


that he, personally, has acquired enough. 
In his stern sermonizing, Lasch proves 
himself neither philosopher nor histori¬ 
an but rather a Puritan mystic who would 
condemn us all to hell at the hands of an 
angry God for the sin of “progress.” 

Robert Bums Mounts 
Peoria, III. 

m With the lack of real leadership in 
this country, thank God that historian 
Christopher Lasch has appeared. I 
agree with his desire for cultural con¬ 
servatism and economic equality. As he 
found out, socialism doesn’t work be¬ 
cause it is legislated by the state; popu¬ 
lism comes from the people, where the 
only real change can start. 

Ruth Marie Dobratz 
Beaverton, Ore. 

Correction: The cover photo for the 
March 4 issue should have been credit¬ 
ed to Steve Elfers — DOD Pool. 


Address letters for publication to Letters Editor, 
U.S.News & World Report, 2400 N Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20037-1196. Send letters by fax 
to (202) 955-2685. Include full name, address and 
daytime phone number. Letters may be edited. 
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WASHINGTON WHISPERS 


BAKER visit to soothe hurt feelings in Israel 
BUSH'S toughest wartime task: Staying off the phone 
BOOKIES take no bets on Saddam Hussein’s future 


Geneva pacts, particularly as they ap¬ 
ply to civilians, because in modem 
wars as many as 9 out of 10 casualties 
can be nonmilitary. The Red Cross 
now contemplates plans to hold semi¬ 
nars on updating the accords. One 
current focus: questioning whether 
television should show the faces of 
surrendering troops who could be sub¬ 
ject to reprisals after repatriation. 


■ Pilgrim’s progress. When Deputy 
Secretary of State Lawrence Eagle- 
burger flew to Israel during the first 
wave of Scud bombardments, one fre¬ 
quent complaint he heard about U.S. 
policy concerned his boss’s strangely 
selective travels. Israelis indicated 
they were deeply offended that James 
Baker, who has visited 51 countries 
since becoming secretary of state, 
journeyed to every major Mideast na¬ 
tion—except Israel. Baker’s pilgrim¬ 
age this week, his first ever to the 
Holy Land, will help to make up for 
that omission, and Israelis plan to 
show him the Golan Heights and oth¬ 
er vulnerable border areas, sites dam¬ 
aged by Scuds and Yad Vashem, the 
Holocaust memorial in Jerusalem. 
Their hope is that the Baker visit will 
open the door to practical regional 
security talks —rather than a formal 
peace conference—with Saudis, Ku¬ 
waitis and even’Syrians participating. 
For its part, the United States hopes 
Israelis will take advantage of the new 
atmosphere to resolve the still explo¬ 
sive Palestinian issue. 


■ Waste and duplication. While superb 
tactical intelligence gave the allies over¬ 
whelming advantages during the gulf 
war, Congress now wants to know why 
the military services continue to main¬ 
tain what many consider are wasteful, 
separate intelligence units. Meeting be¬ 
hind closed doors later this month, the 
Senate’s Select Committee on Intelli¬ 
gence is scheduled to question experts 
about duplication in the gathering of 
military intelligence, estimated to cost 
taxpayers as much as $30 billion annu¬ 
ally. The lawmakers are expected to 
point to the efficient way in which the 
separate services functioned together 
under Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopfs 
Central Command as an example of 
how Army, Air Force, Navy and Marine 
intelligence might work together and 
how their merger might be necessary. 



Lt. Gen. Thomas Kelly 

Grace under media pressure 


■ Briefers’ briefer. In an informal 
U.S. News survey of former White 
House, State Department and Penta¬ 
gon spokesmen, Lt. Gen. Thomas 
Kelly was the hands-down favorite 
among the regular military briefers in 
the war. They cited his grace under 
media pressure, his believability, his 
straightforward style and his dry, al¬ 
most arid, humor. But several former 
spokesmen noted that despite his in¬ 
frequent appearances, the superstar 
was Norman Schwarzkopf, who, ac¬ 
cording to one government veteran, 
“never made a mistake, either on the 
battlefield or before the cameras.” 


■ POW powwow. Peace in the Persian 
Gulf could give a much needed boost 
to the 1949 Geneva Conventions, 
which govern the treatment of wound¬ 
ed, sick and captured military person¬ 
nel. Even before the war, the Ameri¬ 
can Red Cross had planned to launch 
a campaign aimed at strengthening the 


■ I’m no LBJ. When President Bush 
spoke with General Schwarzkopf for 
11 minutes last week, it marked the 
first time he had telephoned his 
Mideast commander since Christ¬ 
mas. The reason: The president did 
not want to give the impression that 
he was second-guessing or micro- 
managing the war, a la LBJ. Throt¬ 
tling his natural urge to grab the 
phone, his friends say, was one of 
his toughest wartime assignments. 


■ Export war. Although the Bush ad¬ 
ministration’s plan to restrict U.S. ex¬ 
ports that could be used in the manu¬ 
facture of nuclear, chemical and 
bacteriological weapons has not yet 
been made public, it is already being 
attacked as “insufficient” by powerful 
congressional Democrats. They object 
strongly to the provision in the White 
House plan that would give the Com¬ 
merce Department even more author¬ 
ity to grant export licenses for sensitive 
materials. The lawmakers, who want 
the Pentagon or some other agency to 
oversee the licensing of sensitive ex¬ 
ports, say that Commerce is subject to 
too many pressures from businessmen 
anxious to increase overseas sales. 


■ The sporting life. With the war 
won, Ladbroke’s, the London book¬ 
maker, has made George Bush a 
prohibitive 1-4 favorite to defeat the 
Democrats next year. The odds are 
almost as short on Prime Minister 
John Major. He is quoted at 1-2 to 
win the next British election, some¬ 
time in the next 12 months. As for 
Mikhail Gorbachev, the bookmakers 
say it is even money that he will not 
be running the Kremlin two years 
from now. Saddam Hussein’s future? 
Accepting such a wager, sniffed one 
bookmaker, “would be in bad taste.” 


Edited by Charles Fenyvesi 
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VICTORY IN THE GULF 
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The 100-Hour War 

Astunning endgame killed Saddam Hussein’s Army, 
transforming theface, ofthe post-cold-war world 











Total loss. U.S. Army truck hurries past a burning Iraqi tank, 


‘Yes, and they went down very well, too. ” 

—The Duke of Wellington, responding to an observation 
that the French cavalry had come up very well during 
the Battle of Waterloo. 


S o much for Province 19. So long, Mother of all 
Battles. In the end, after 42 days of lopsided com¬ 
bat capped by an astonishing 100-hour blitzkrieg 
destined for a place in military history, Saddam 
Hussein was still mumbling something about vic¬ 
tory. But it was nonsense, a desert Waterloo, and even most 
of his own people seemed to know it. They had suffered 
under the hail of allied bombardment for more than a month. 
Deprived of electricity and running water, they had still 
managed to follow the news of the war and its pathetic 
ending. Short-wave radios told them all about the decision to 
give up Kuwait unconditionally; gone was all talk of how it 
belonged to Iraq. They 
knew, too, that Iraqi 
troops, many shoeless 
and starved, had sur¬ 
rendered en masse to 
just about anyone who 
would have them. Vic¬ 
tory? “If they call this 
victory,” said a tank 
crewman from the U.S. 
VII Corps as his M-1A1 
rolled over the rem¬ 
nants of a crushed Re¬ 
publican Guard divi¬ 
sion, “I’d hate like hell 
to see what they think 
defeat looks like.” In a 
gray age, it was that rar¬ 
est of things: A black- 
and-white win in an in- 
arguably just cause. 

The fighting done, 
there is still the tricky 
guards captured Iraqi troops. business of making the 

peace, of course. Im¬ 
mediately, that means the military commanders of the vic¬ 
tors and vanquished must hammer out the details of disen¬ 
gagement this week. Prisoners of war must be exchanged, 
and quickly. Then there are the tougher questions. On its 
back militarily and financially, Baghdad will somehow have 
to pay for the damage it inflicted on Kuwait. The atrocities 
the Iraqis committed there may lead to trials before a war- 
crimes tribunal. On a larger scale, a Middle East shocked by 
the trauma of war will now have to come to terms with its 
aftermath, and Secretary of State James Baker is already 
making rounds in the region this week, taking advantage of 
America’s heightened stature to see whether the war has 
made it possible to engineer new security arrangements and 
attack the old problems of economic reconstruction and 
redistribution. In the interim, George Bush and his battle¬ 
field commanders intend to keep a sharp eye on Saddam 
Hussein to make sure he toes the line on all of the 12 United 
Nations resolutions against Iraq and doesn’t try to continue 
the war by other means, such as terrorism. Any shilly-shally¬ 
ing on his part will only make life even more difficult for his 
long-suffering people. “You can have a hard peace,” says a 
Bush adviser. “Or you can have a soft peace.” 

For now though, despite the terrible losses of the Iraqi 
forces, the peace is sweet and made infinitely more so by the 
skill and courage of the allies who won it. After all the grim talk 






















iousands destroyed by advancing allied troops to ensure they could never be used again. 
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of a killing ground war, Gen. H. Nor¬ 
man Schwarzkopf, the architect of Op¬ 
eration Desert Storm, brought things to 
a stunning end with remarkably light al¬ 
lied casualties. Credit a lightning-fast 
flanking maneuver and a handful of 
tricks future battlefield commanders 
will be studying for years. Schwarzkopf 
described it afterward as the equivalent 
of a “Hail Mary” play on a football 
field, in which a desperate quarterback 
sends all his receivers to the end zone 
and lobs the ball in their direction, hop¬ 
ing someone will come down with it. 
But the four-star general was anything 
but desperate. Outnumbered in actual 
combat troops by nearly 2 to 1, he nev¬ 
ertheless owned the skies. And where 
Saddam Hussein was blind, Schwarz¬ 
kopf had reams of data from satellites, 
surveillance planes and Special Forces 
deep inside enemy territory. 

He used it to brilliant advantage. 
With his Marines floating ostentatiously 
on their amphibious-assault ships out in 
the Persian Gulf, Schwarzkopf kept two 
more Marine divisions on the far east¬ 
ern edge of the front until the last min¬ 
ute. The double threat had Saddam 
Hussein and his military advisers look- 



Mopping up. A marine in Kuwait looks for stragglers. An 
absence of house-to-house fighting kept casualties low. 


ing east while Schwarzkopf went west. 
“We just went right around them,” 
Schwarzkopf said, “And we were be¬ 
hind them in no time at all.” 

It wasn’t quite as simple as all that. 
The U.S. Army’s 24th Infantry Division 
(Mechanized) formed the spearhead of 
the attack (Page 32). Schwarzkopf once 
commanded the 24th, and he trusted its 
commanding officer, Maj. Gen. Barry 
McCaffrey, to lead the allied charge. 
But there is plenty of credit to go 


around. Military his¬ 
torians believe that or¬ 
ganized warfare began 
in the valley of the Eu¬ 
phrates River; now the 
historians will have to 
add a new chapter to 
the book on Mesopota¬ 
mia’s military signifi¬ 
cance. “The most de¬ 
ceptive operation in j 
history,” crowed Lt. 

Gen. William “Gus” j 
Pagonis, Schwarzkopfs 
logistics genius. “Better 
than D-Day ever was.” 

Into the valley. This is 
how they did it: The 
French 6th Armored Division, accom¬ 
panied by a brigade of the U.S. 82nd 
Airborne, went farthest west while the 
“Screaming Eagles” of the U.S. 101st 
Airborne Division in three waves of : 
Black Hawk assault helicopters flew | 
nearly 170 miles through driving rain in 
pitch-black skies to the edge of the Eu¬ 
phrates between the towns of As 
Samawah and Nasiriyah, where they 
quickly sealed off Highway 8, the six- 
lane divided highway that links Bagh- 



















Hit the deck. British troops dive for cover as their 
grenades explode in an Iraqi antitank trench. 


dad and the Iraqi port 
of Basra. One Bedouin 
in the desert was 
flummoxed by the roar 
of low-flying Black 
Hawks that he aban¬ 
doned his vehicle and 
tried to flee on foot; he 
was knocked down 
three times by the 
choppers’ powerful ro¬ 
tor wash. Saddam Hus¬ 
sein didn’t know it yet, 
but his Republican 
Guard had already 
been cut off. 

And before he could 
react, the largest tank 
assault since World War II was about to 
begin, the massive M-lAls of the 24th 
Mech in the lead. As the Army’s heavy 
VII Corps, normally based in Germany, 
and the British 1st Armored Division 
crashed into the Iraqi defenses farther 
east, the 24th drove deep into Iraq to 
link up with the 101st Airborne. The So¬ 
viet Union, which had several spy satel¬ 
lites covering the battle, apparently did 
not warn Baghdad that the allies had 
surreptitiously moved more than 


100,000 troops 100 miles and more to 
the west. 

In any case, the race was finally on, 
and it was a neatly calculated one at 
that. For the Republican Guard, the 
only escape from the allies’ massing 
tanks was across the land bridge at the 
city of Nasiriyah. Farther south, the 
banks of the Euphrates are bordered by 
vast marshes and broad expanses of 
standing water. For tanks, it was a per¬ 
fect killing ground. The 101st had estab¬ 


lished what the tacticians call an air¬ 
head at Nasiriyah, but it would be no 
match for the top-of-the-line Soviet- 
made T-72 tanks of the Republican 
Guard. To get to Nasiriyah, however, 
the Guard divisions had to travel nearly 
160 miles to the west —not quite as far 
as the heavy allied tank divisions had to 
come from the south. 

In fact, the race wasn’t even close. 
The battle was joined about 50 miles 
west of Basra. “A classic tank battle,” 
Schwarzkopf called it. It began when 
tanks of the Republican Guard’s Ham¬ 
murabi Division encountered advance 
scouts of the U.S. Army’s powerful 1st 
and 3rd Armored Divisions, which until 
very recently were the backbone of 
Western Europe’s defense against a So¬ 
viet armored onslaught. The heavy hit¬ 
ting began almost immediately. In thick 
mud beneath a gathering dusk, roughly 
800 American tanks squared off against 
nearly 300 of the Republican Guard’s 
T-72s. With American A-10 Warthog 
attack aircraft and Apache AH-64 heli¬ 
copters pounding the Iraqis with mis¬ 
siles and sheets of fire from their rapid- 
firing cannons, the Iraqis never had a 
chance. The Guard’s Tawalkana Divi- 
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troops torched roughly half of Kuwait’s wells, complicating postwar recovery. 
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Schwarzkopf's 'Hail Mary' 

I n one of the largest ground campaigns since World War II, allied forces smashed through Iraqi 
defenses, destroyed more than 2,300 Iraqi tanks, captured more than 80,000 Iraqi prisoners and 
ousted all Iraqis from Kuwait in just 100 hours of combat. Days before the allied ground assault 
commenced, 150,000 U.S., British and French forces shifted 100 miles west from the Wadi al Batin, 
at the crossroads of Kuwait, Iraq and Saudi Arabia, to outflank the Iraqis with a stunning and rapidly 
moving ground assault. U.S. Marines also moved west, farther from the coast. Allied forces drove all 
the way to the Euphrates River Valley, encircled the entire Iraqi Army and won a decisive victory. 



sion was crushed by the tanks of the U.S. 
VII Corps, while to the north McCaf¬ 
frey’s 24th Mech charged down Highway 
8 like Sherman marching through Geor¬ 
gia to the sea. Though some of the Re¬ 
publican Guard soldiers offered what 
Schwarzkopf described as “determined 
resistance,” others fled back into Basra, 
leaving their equipment behind them. 
With the arrival of a streaky dawn, Sad¬ 
dam Hussein’s praetorian guard was all 
but finished. “When McCaffrey picked 
off 200 T-72s,” says a senior Penta¬ 
gon official, “that’s when the Iraqis 
figured out where the real threat 
was. They had no idea there was 
this huge sledgehammer swinging 
around to hit them.” 

Thinking big. Why was Schwarz¬ 
kopf so bold? He and Gen. Colin 
Powell, the chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, had said since the 
first deployment of allied troops 
to the desert last August that they 
would not fight Saddam Hussein’s 
war; they would fight on their 
terms. Surveying a battlefield with 
formidable front-line defenses — 
mines, berms, barbed-wire and 
antitank ditches - they took a tac¬ 
tical problem and addressed it 
strategically, effectively encircling 
the enemy’s entire army. 


There are some models for the plan 
devised by Schwarzkopf, a devoted stu¬ 
dent of military history; none suggest 
the breathtaking scope of his vision, 
however. In the Civil War, Lt. Gen. 
Thomas J. “Stonewall” Jackson led an 
entire corps of Gen. Robert E. Lee’s 
Army of Northern Virginia around the 
Union Army’s right flank during the 
battle of Chancellorsville in 1863, at¬ 
tacked from the rear and nearly broke 
the Union Army’s line in half. Jack¬ 


son’s battle plan is still studied assidu¬ 
ously at the Army War College. In 
1917, in desert conditions similar to 
those faced by Schwarzkopfs soldiers 
last week, British Gen. Edmund Allen- 
by made a 50-mile dash around the 
forces of the Ottoman Empire and 
seized the city of Beersheba, in what is 
now Israel’s Negev Desert, from be¬ 
hind. Finally, in World War II, Allied 
commanders circled the German Army 
in Normandy in 1944 but allowed most 
of it to slip through a narrow 
gap in their forces at the Falaise 
gap. In ensuring there was no 
Falaise gap at the land bridge 
of Nasiriyah on the Euphrates, 
General Schwarzkopf earned 
Operation Desert Storm a 
prominent place in the annals 
of warfare. 

The amazing thing is that the 
flanking maneuver wasn’t the 
sum and substance of the battle 
plan. Just before the end run be¬ 
gan in earnest, the 1st and 2nd 
U.S. Marine Divisions slipped 
westward from the gulf to the el¬ 
bow of Kuwait’s southern bor¬ 
der with Iraq and Saudi Arabia. 
The Marines punched north, 
with other allied forces all 
across the front to the gulf. They 
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By the book. In Kuwait, a marine from Task Force “Ripper ” checks a bunker for enemy soldiers while a buddy covers him. 


had the wicked Iraqi defenses to pene¬ 
trate, and they did it superbly. Said 
Schwarzkopf: “It was a classic, abso¬ 
lutely classic military breaching of a 
very, very tough minefield.” 

And once it was accomplished, sud¬ 
denly all those forces were converging 
on Kuwait City, the Americans giving 
way to allow Kuwaiti and other Arab 
forces to enter before they rolled in be¬ 
hind them. “Thank you, thank you,” 
cheering and crying men, women and 
children shouted at the Marine com¬ 
mander, Lt. Gen Walter 
Boomer, in a scene reminis¬ 
cent of the liberations of 
Rome and Paris almost a half 
century ago. Someone tossed 
Boomer a Kuwaiti flag as he 
rode into the shattered city 
on his mud-spattered mobile 
command center. “There 
were a hundred things that 
could have gone wrong,” the 
lanky North Carolinian said 
of the battle plan. “[But] it 
really did go as planned. We 
certainly thought it was going 
to be a hard proposal for us 
because he had so many peo¬ 
ple down there.” 

Of course, many of them 
surrendered, and judging 
from the conditions they 


were subjected to, it is no wonder. In 
cramped, filthy bunkers in southeast 
Iraq, for instance, a military-police 
group from North Carolina found damp 
tea leaves in scorched kettles and thin 
pallets on rusting metal bed frames. 
Some of those who surrendered said 
they hadn’t been fed in more than a 
week; one had been living on rainwater 
and grass. None had good words for 
Saddam Hussein. On another part of 
the battlefield, seven Iraqi soldiers sur¬ 
rendered to Sgt. Gary Mills, from North 


KIA. An Iraqi soldier is buried near the front. 


Pole, Alaska. “ ‘George Bush good’; 
that was the only English they knew,” 
Mills recalled. “Then they said, ‘Sad¬ 
dam Hussein,’ and they made a slitting 
motion across their throat.” 

Good to go. Many Iraqis never got a 
chance to surrender. Trapped between 
their own minefields in front of them 
and Hussein’s execution squads alleged¬ 
ly roaming behind them, thousands 
were killed during the air bombardment 
that preceded the ground war. Schwarz¬ 
kopf had decided that a ground cam¬ 
paign wouldn’t commence 
until Hussein’s front-line 
troops were reduced by 50 
percent. In the maps that 
were constantly updated in 
the Riyadh headquarters of 
Schwarzkopfs Central Com¬ 
mand, half-strength Iraqi 
units were marked in green. 
Green as in “go.” But on the 
night George Bush an¬ 
nounced that the ground 
campaign had begun, the 
CentCom maps still showed 
all Republican Guard divi¬ 
sions in red. 

The tank battle near Nasir- 
iyah changed that, and that 
explains why the President 
agreed to the cessation of 
hostilities so soon after. “It 
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The road north. Soldiers of the 82nd Airborne salute Old Glory on the way to confront enemy fortifications inside Iraq. 


was supposed to end when the Republi¬ 
can Guard were done in,” says a Penta¬ 
gon official. “If you separate Saddam 
Hussein from his Army, it’s academic 
whether he stays in power.” Again, U.S. 
officials say, the lessons of history have 
not been ignored: A month before the 
battle of Gettysburg, Abraham Lincoln 
wrote to inform his commander in the 
field, Maj. Gen. Joseph Hooker, how 
the Civil War would be won: “Lee’s 
Army, ” he wrote, “and not Richmond, is 
your true objective point.” 

If it had done nothing but end the war 
so decisively and with so few allied casu¬ 
alties, Operation Desert Storm would 
be noteworthy, but already, it seems, it 
is casting a new light on another piece of 
American history: Vietnam. 
“Twenty years ago, I went into a 
situation like this for the first 
time,” First Sgt. Emmitt Robin¬ 
son told more than 100 GIs min¬ 
utes before the cease-fire was de¬ 
clared. “Twenty years ago, I went 
home a loser. You people were 
able to do something my genera¬ 
tion was unable to do.” 

Schwarzkopf, without ever say¬ 
ing it precisely, delivered roughly 
the same message, but to the en¬ 
tire nation. Largely because of 
Vietnam, but also because of 
botches like the Iran rescue mis¬ 
sion in 1980 and the Grenada in¬ 
vasion in 1983, America has not 
accorded much favor or credit to 
its military. The commanders of 


Desert Storm, Schwarzkopf chief 
among them, are changing that. His 
televised briefing on the end of the war 
helps explain why. One admiring news¬ 
paperman called it “the mother of all 
briefings.” But it was not just the ex¬ 
traordinary detail and the simple offer 
to describe “what we were doing and 
why we were doing it.” It was the utter 
absence of unseemly glee on the part of 
the victor and a genuine sorrow over 
those killed on both sides of the war. 
“The loss of one human life is intoler¬ 
able to any of us who are in the mili¬ 
tary.” The man was compellingly honest 
and human, and he captured the na¬ 
tion. When ABC News rebroadcast the 
briefing after its “Nightline” news pro¬ 


gram, Schwarzkopf captured 28 percent 
of the audience — roughly double that of 
NBC’s “Tonight Show.” Another Viet¬ 
nam? Schwarzkopf and his colleagues 
have gone a long way toward banishing 
the phrase from the American lexicon. 

Homeward bound? But their job, un¬ 
fortunately, is not over. After he heard 
President Bush announce the cease¬ 
fire, Eric Ponton, a 21-year-old medic 
with the 101st Airborne deep inside 
Iraq, said all he could think of was the 
way his girlfriend “says the word marsh¬ 
mallow. I just love that sound.” Home 
has a mighty strong pull. “When I got 
the word,” said Staff Sgt. Randy How¬ 
ard, 31, at a base in northern Saudi Ara¬ 
bia, “I said, ‘All right!’ Now I want the 
next word: ‘Here’s your plane 
ticket home. Here’s your board¬ 
ing pass.’ ” 

But for many of the troops, the 
word could be a long time coming. 
Schwarzkopf says the first troops 
to arrive in the gulf, among them 
some of the Marines, the 82nd 
Airborne and the 24th Mech, will 
be among the first to leave. But 
others will have to remain for a 
long time. A committee chaired by 
Bush’s deputy national-security 
adviser, Robert Gates, is coordi¬ 
nating the administration’s plan¬ 
ning for Kuwait after war, and it is 
certain that the Kuwaitis and the 
Saudis will want some kind of 
peacekeeping force. Despite Brit¬ 
ish sentiment that allied forces will 



Welcoming party. Saudi troops enter Kuwait City. 
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remain in the gulf for “a large number of 
months,” administration officials say 
there will be no “permanent” U.S. 
ground force in the region. In the same 
breath, however, Pentagon officials talk 
about prepositioning equipment, partic¬ 
ularly heavy tanks, somewhere in the re¬ 
gion, either in Saudi Arabia or on is¬ 
lands off the coast of Oman. There’s 
also talk of a larger permanent naval 
presence in the region and an increase in 
the size and number of American mili¬ 
tary exercises and training missions in 
the gulf. If Saddam Hussein behaves — 
or is toppled —some observers expect 
the Pentagon to draw down the Desert 
Storm force of over 530,000 to a near- 
term force of between 100,000 and 
150,000, composed of roughly three divi¬ 
sions of ground troops, several Air 
Force squadrons and a naval force of 
probably two carrier battle groups. 
“There’s a delicate balance,” says a Pen¬ 
tagon official, “between a convincing 
presence and unobtrusiveness.” 

Payback time. Beyond the near term, 
all bets are off. Administration officials 
are looking seriously into the possibility 
of trying some Iraqi officials and mili¬ 
tary personnel for the atrocities com¬ 
mitted in Kuwait, many, evidently, in 
the waning days of the war before the 
invaders fled from Kuwait. Rape, tor¬ 
ture, dismemberment —all have been 
reported in shocking numbers —as well 
as the brutal torture of at least two al¬ 
lied prisoners of war. Then there is the 
question of the looting of Kuwait, some 
4,000 factories and plants reportedly 
stripped of everything but floors and 
walls, the torched oil wells and the 
damage done to homes, offices and 
hospitals. 

The Bush administration and its part¬ 
ners in the coalition against Iraq insist 
that the government in Baghdad must 
pay reparations. But Iraq already has 
debts approaching $100 billion. One 
possibility administration officials sug¬ 
gest is for the allies to retain control of 
the portion of the Rumaila oil field now 
claimed by Iraq —an irony since that 
was one reason Iraq claimed when it in¬ 
vaded Kuwait. The allies, according to 
this proposal, could take 10 cents off the 
top of each barrel of Iraqi oil from the 
field. Another possibility is to give some 
portion of Iraq’s expropriated or frozen 
assets to Kuwait. In either case, eco¬ 
nomic sanctions will be kept on for 
some time, an arms embargo indefinite¬ 
ly. To many, that translates into lots of 
U.S. soldiers, airmen and sailors. 

But since the air war began on Janu¬ 
ary 16, some administration officials 
have conceded privately that they had 
no real plan for the aftermath, and even 


G eorge Bush would never crassly 
order U.S. troops to “come 
home with that coonskin on the 
wall,” as another Texan, Lyndon 
Johnson, exhorted GIs to do in 
Vietnam. Yet Bush showed himself 
to be far tougher than his critics, 
and most of the public, ever be¬ 
lieved. Even members of his own 
staff marveled privately at the presi¬ 
dent’s resolve. It was spawned by a 
unique set of circumstances unlikely 
to be duplicated: 

■ The perfect villain. The president 
became convinced, friends and ad¬ 
visers say, that Saddam Hussein was 
a Mideast Mephistopheles intent 
not only on dominating the world’s 
oil supplies but on brutalizing his 
neighbors. “He has not shown any 
inclination to be repentant or re¬ 
morseful,” Bush explained to a 
group of business executives last 
week. As U.S. troops decimated the 
Republican Guard, Bush informed 
congressional leaders that the emir 
of Kuwait had told him of new Iraqi 
atrocities—scores of boys and wom¬ 
en “hacked to death” in Kuwait 
City. “I’ll spare you the details,” 
Bush told the hushed group, “but 
they are horrific.” With the moral 
imperative so clear in his mind, 
hanging tough was easy. 


■ The failure of appeasement. The gulf 
crisis also evoked Bush’s memories of 
World War II, especially his convic¬ 
tion that standing up to Hitler in the 
late 1930s might have averted a larger 
conflagration later. He drew on his 
personal experience in combat. “The 
George Bush we saw running the war 
in the Persian Gulf is the George Bush 
of the South Pacific, the tough combat 
flier who was shot down 50 years ago,” 
says a Republican adviser. 

■ The only superpower. In geopolitical 
terms, Bush sensed that with the Sovi¬ 
et Union in decline, a hard line in the 
gulf could establish the United States 
as the only true superpower. And he 
concluded that a successful war could 
result in what one aide called “a na¬ 
tional catharsis,” freeing America 
from the Vietnam syndrome. 

Despite his triumph, it is not 
Bush’s nature to be overbearing or 
to succumb to hubris. Yet some ad¬ 
visers are a bit wary. “We’ve seen 
that when he’s sure he knows a sub¬ 
ject better than anyone else and 
when he’s sure he’s right, he doesn’t 
let go,” says a friend. Now that he 
has kicked sand in one bully’s face, 
the question is whether George Bush 
can resist looking for others. 


Hewing to principle. With Defense Secretary Dick Cheney 

Why the President hung tough 
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Bitter end. A dead Iraqi outside Kuwait City; Baghdad’s casualties could exceed 100,000 soldiers killed in action. 


now, they say, Baker has embarked on 
his round-robin trip to Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Egypt, Israel, the Soviet Union 
and Turkey “with no real blueprint.” 
This could be dangerous, with or with¬ 
out Saddam Hussein still in the picture. 
Thanks to the ruthlessness of his re¬ 
gime, there is no readily acceptable heir 
apparent to the Iraqi ruler. A new lead¬ 
er from his ruling Ba’ath Party would 
almost certainly need time to wield as 
much power as Saddam Hussein. But 
he would be no improvement. Taha Ya- 
sin Ramadan, Hussein’s pistol-packing 
chief deputy, and Hussein Kamil al-Ma- 
jid, a cousin who supervised Iraq’s pro¬ 
grams to develop chemical and nuclear 
weapons, would both pose problems for 
the region and the West. Then there’s 
the possibility of a Lebanon-style frag¬ 
mentation among Iraq’s caldron of reli¬ 
gious sects and ethnic groups. Perhaps 
the best non-Hussein scenario is for a 
transitional military regime, with a con¬ 
tinuation of some sanctions to prevent 
it from rearming. 

With or without Hussein, there are a 
host of new challenges. On the question 
of regional security, Washington hopes 
Saudi Arabia and the smaller gulf 
states, members of the Gulf Coopera¬ 
tion Council, will take the lead, but now 
that the war is over, officials say, they 
are reluctant to move ahead. In the eco¬ 
nomic sphere, behind the issue of repa¬ 
rations, larger questions loom. Saddam 
Hussein was able to make much of the 


split between have-not Arabs in places 
such as Egypt and Algeria and their 
rich brethren in the oil states of the 
gulf. Many in the Arab world want 
some mechanism to distribute the 
wealth more equitably. One proposal 
calls for a regional development bank. 
But with the Saudis now strapped for 
cash, and an uncertain future for the 
other members of the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries, such a 
bank would have to be funded largely 
by Japan, the European Community 
and the United States. The money will 
not be easy to pry loose. 

Moscow’s moves. The issue that Sad¬ 
dam Hussein used to such great effect 
in some parts of the world, his cynical 
exploitation of the Israeli-Palestinian 
conflict, also does not seem amenable 
to an early solution. While Saudi Ara¬ 
bia says it is ready to work with Wash¬ 
ington on the Palestinian issue —pri¬ 
vately agreeing to pressure the 
Palestinians into some compromise if 
the United States pressures the Israe¬ 
lis—the war has driven the two sides 
further apart. Other key issues like re¬ 
gional arms control, and the Arab-Is- 
raeli conflict, will likely remain hostage 
to the Palestinian issue. 

The war and its aftermath hold enor¬ 
mous potential for change in America’s 
relationship with the Soviet Union and 
with other members of the coalition. 
Despite what some considered Mos¬ 
cow’s impertinent meddling in the gulf 


crisis, George Bush insists that he wants 
to continue to work with Mikhail Gor¬ 
bachev and his increasingly hard-line 
colleagues in the Kremlin. He may not 
have much choice. The Soviet strategy 
now is to maximize the role of the Unit¬ 
ed Nations in sorting out the Middle 
East situation. In this way, the U.S.S.R., 
as one of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council, will, by defini¬ 
tion, play a major role. Western criti¬ 
cism aside, Moscow comes out of the 
conflict with improved relations with 
virtually every side in the Middle East 
equation. With the United States, it 
could even help engineer an accord on 
arms control in the region, relying on its 
smooth relations across the political 
spectrum there. 

As to Europe, the steadfast perfor¬ 
mance of Britain restores the luster of 
its “special relationship” with Washing¬ 
ton. But Britain has little will to play a 
worldwide role alongside the United 
States, and Germany will remain the 
fulcrum of the new Europe. 

It is an interesting thing about defining 
moments such as those brought on by 
wars: They tend to accelerate change 
dramatically, and, for better orworse, the 
world is starkly altered in their wake. ■ 















True Colors Of 
Friendship 


T he United States of America has 
shown unwavering friendship 
through its resolve to uphold the 
principles of the United Nations and 
secure justice over the fate of Kuwait. 

The men and women of the U.S. Forces 
in the Gulf have played a vital role in 
coming to the aid of a small nation at the 
mercy of a ruthless and vicious neighbor. 

For this generous response, in the true 


spirit of freedom, the people of Kuwait 
are profoundly grateful to every single 
one of you. 

When the time came the people of 
America have proved to be true 



From the People of Kuwait 
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COMMENTARY 


Into the dangerous twilight 

Saddam Hussein is finished, and we now enter the zone between war 
andpeace-where it may be impossible to reorder things to our taste 


W hen the Iraqi despot’s bluff was called, he couldn’t 
back it up. In a flash of lightning we saw the kind 
of world he had built: the officers who deserted 
their men; the elite Republican Guard, the “golden chil¬ 
dren” who were kept away from the front lines; the intelli¬ 
gence operatives who fled Kuwait at the earliest sign of trou¬ 
ble, leaving behind them those who were not in the know. 
The despot’s frightened men walked out of the desert to 
surrender to anyone who could have them. The Iraqis kissed 
the hands of their captors: After all, the despot had trained 
them in this sort of thing. They had to grovel before him 
whenever he triumphantly toured the front. 

War is the crudest and 
most honest test of states. 

Saddam Hussein had broken 
his countrymen. Ruled by the 
whip, his soldiers gave up on 
their leader’s campaign. 

Caught between the enemy in 
front and the execution 
squads at their backs, his sol¬ 
diers made a run for it. “An¬ 
gels of mercy will be at your 
shoulders,” the armies of Iraq 
were told by the Maximum 
Leader. This was, presum¬ 
ably, to compensate for the 
air cover they had lost so early 
in the war. 

Saddam Hussein had 
promised his soldiers angels, 
and he had promised the Ar¬ 
abs who rallied to his banner 
heaven, a bright new world, a world without the old weakness, 
free of the old and familiar taste of defeat. But in the end it was 
all a swindle. Hussein’s spell was broken with fury. He had 
strutted like a modern-day conqueror, but on the battlefield he 
faltered. Around the corner, men were to meet the past again. 
Hussein’s defeat recalled the Six Day War of 1967. I was 22 
during the June War of 1967. My generation of Arabs was 
formed by that defeat. Its memories are etched in the minds of 
that generation: the Egyptian rockets that didn’t fire; the Air 
Force that was destroyed on the ground; the promised rendez¬ 
vous in Tel Aviv that turned into a monumental Arab defeat; 
the barefoot Egyptian soldiers lost in the Sinai desert; the 
officers who had swaggered at home and hoarded the society’s 
goods and honors fleeing to save their skins. And above all 
there was Gamal Abdel Nasser, the leader who had asked only 
for obedience, offering that incredible explanation of the de¬ 
feat: Israel had attacked from the west when he had expected 
the attack to come from the east and the north. 

A society that had lived through that ordeal should have 
been immune to another Pied Piper. But in a culture suscepti¬ 
ble to legend and to the promise of the strongman there were 
takers for what Hussein had to peddle. This time, the crowd 



Falling star. In the end, some of his own troops cursed the 
Maximum Leader and kissed the hands of their captors. 


wanted a Nasser with teeth, and Hussein played the role. “It’s a 
trick,” said Mohammad Abu Isham, a farmer in the West 
Bank. “Saddam will never surrender.” Closer to the fire of 
battle, and closer to the truth, an Iraqi soldier who surrendered 
to the coalition forces summed it up best: “For us there is no 
hope.” The road to Baghdad lay open before the American-led 
coalition: “There was nothing between us and Baghdad” was 
the way the straight-talking Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf put 
it. (Nearly a quarter century ago, in that summer of 1967, the 
road to Cairo lay open before the Israelis as well.) This was not 
quite the bargain Hussein’s followers had struck with him. 

History repeats here. Its themes appear unchanging at 
n—NE iwoRtvMATRtx times. Contrast Iraq’s casu- 
peterjoroan n R ™ alties — by some estimates 
85,000 to 100,000-with the 
American losses of 89 killed 
and 38 missing in action. The 
vast discrepancy recalls a 
campaign of a century ago: 
that between Kitchener of 
Khartoum and the forces of 
Muslim zealots of the Mahdi 
in the Sudan, in 1898. In that 
celebrated battle of Omdur- 
man, Kitchener’s Army of 
the Nile lost 500 of its men to 
10,000 of its enemy’s. Hus¬ 
sein had not taken his world 
or his followers very far. Still, 
the big lie had to be main¬ 
tained. Pretense is the heart 
of dictatorship. The defeat 
was passed off by Hussein 
and his handlers as an epic duel, the dawn of a new “age of the 
showdown.” The entire edifice of the Iraqi state had rested on 
illusion, and the ruler strove to maintain the illusion. The 
“19th Province” was written off. The silent, submissive popu¬ 
lation was implicated in the loss and the grief. “Kuwait is part 
of your country,” Hussein told his countrymen. “Circum¬ 
stances today have willed that it will remain in the state after 
the withdrawal of our struggling forces from it. It hurts you 
that this should happen.” 

The master of miscalculation. Saddam Hussein’s was a 
steady march of folly (to borrow the words of the late his¬ 
torian Barbara Tuchman). He erred at every turn. There 
were times he could have plea-bargained his way out of trou¬ 
ble. But he blew every chance. He did not think America 
would place such a premium on Kuwait and its conquest. We 
did. He didn’t think the Saudis would dare call in the Ameri¬ 
cans. They surprised him. He did not think the regimes in 
Syria and Egypt would take to the field against him, and he 
was sure these two regimes would be swept away by popular 
wrath if they did so. Hafez Assad and Hosni Mubarak rode 
out the storm. There was treasure for them to be made in 
the gulf, and there was a determination that Hussein’s bid 
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for primacy had to be thwarted. He had bet that “Arab 
street” (farewell to that street—we should give it a decent 
burial) would cushion him. The street did not. The crowds in 
Amman and Yemen, and in faraway North Africa, could 
field no divisions on his behalf, nor keep his Air Force flying. 

Then came Saddam Hussein’s greatest folly. In January, the 
Iraqi leader was sure that George Bush would not dare pull the 
trigger. Hussein had no way to understand the debate within 
American society about the war. The passionate congressional 
debate, the close vote in the U.S. Senate, must have seemed to 
him a symptom of a society unwilling to go to war or to bear its 
burdens. Hussein was sure he understood America: It was a 
land traumatized by the legacy of Vietnam. But he found 
himself pitted in a test of wills with an American president 
forged by the Second World War and its moral clarity. If 
anything, the “lessons of Vietnam” worked against the Iraqi 
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Arab side of the gulf—the Saudi way and the way of Iraq. 

The Saudi way —live and let live, the status quo, a reliance 
on Pax Americana, a pragmatism born of wealth, a benign 
political order-has been vindicated. Pitted against it was 
Iraq’s warfare state with all its baggage: the cult of the Maxi¬ 
mum Leader, the swollen state built on the ruins of a deplet¬ 
ed society, the cruel exuberance of a despot who believed 
the world could be remade with a whip, the cynical language 
that blurs the line between defeat and victory — and between 
self-delusion and reality. The shattering of the Iraqi way 
gives the Arab rivals of Saddam Hussein a chance to recon¬ 
stitute some workable balance of power. 

No one can predict with any assurance what a new politi¬ 
cal order in the Arab world might look like. But this is an old 
and stubborn world. It won’t reinvent itself. The old status 
quo was given a reprieve. Don’t look for the Arab world to 
make great, new changes. After the storm, men seek their 
beds, relieved that an old order is given a new lease on life. 

Will Operation Desert Storm beget democracy? Not 
quite. This was a standoff in the Arab world between the 
dynasts and the despots. It is a cruel irony of Arab life that 
the dynasties have a better, more benign social contract than 


the despotic republics. The thwarting of Saddam Hussein 
should make the world immune, if only for a while, to the 
false gifts of a despot. This is not quite democracy, but it is 
good enough. No crowds will chant: “With our souls and our 
blood, we will sacrifice ourselves for you, oh Saddam.” If the 
crowd hesitates before it embraces a new pretender, the de¬ 
struction of Hussein’s base of power will have been worth it. 
Deep in the Arab psyche there is an attraction, a fatal attrac¬ 
tion, to the swagger of the strongman. “It is just one man 
who has made them do it,” said Kuther Saddoon, an Iraqi 
woman married to a Kuwaiti. Not so easy, Kuther. Despots 
always work with a culture’s yearnings, with its sins of omis¬ 
sion and commission. After all, a hadith, a saying attributed 
to the Prophet Muhammad, maintains: “You will get the 
rulers you deserve.” 

Bewar^y;rand diplomacy. Will th ere be bright new possi- 
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the PLO all along, needed no conversion to the anti-Pales¬ 
tinian cause.) 

The cause of the Palestinians, which was the great alibi of 
modern-day Arab politics, has suffered a devastating blow. 
But America’s Arab allies may yet scurry for cover and offer 
up the old pieties when it comes to that old feud. The vindi¬ 
cation of Pax Americana lies in the mission just accom¬ 
plished, in the thwarting of a despot whose aim was nothing 
less than an Arab imperium in Iraq’s image. We needn’t 
make amends for the work we did. 

We have gone east to do what had to be done. In war, 
matters were simple and straightforward. We now go into a 
twilight, somewhere between war and peace, deep into a 
region that remains difficult for us to fathom, let alone reor¬ 
der to our likes. To the power of a despot and a political 
cannibal, there was no local deterrent; America supplied 
that deterrent. But the work of making a civilization see its 
way out of its own thicket, of making it shed its own deadly 
dreams and delusions, is a matter beyond any foreign sav¬ 
ior’s reach and power. ■ 


By Fouad Ajami 
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Into the dangerous twilight 

Saddam Hussein is finished, and we now enter the zone between war 
andpeace-where it may be impossible to reorder things to our taste 
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W hen the Iraqi despot’s bluff was called, he couldn’t 
back it up. In a flash of lightning we saw the kind 
of world he had built: the officers who deserted 
their men; the elite Republican Guard, the “golden chil¬ 
dren” who were kept 
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heaven, a bright new world, a world without the old weakness, 
free of the old and familiar taste of defeat. But in the end it was 
all a swindle. Hussein’s spell was broken with fury. He had 
strutted like a modern-day conqueror, but on the battlefield he 
faltered. Around the corner, men were to meet the past again. 
Hussein’s defeat recalled the Six Day War of 1967.1 was 22 
during the June War of 1967. My generation of Arabs was 
formed by that defeat. Its memories are etched in the minds of 
that generation: the Egyptian rockets that didn’t fire; the Air 
Force that was destroyed on the ground; the promised rendez¬ 
vous in Tel Aviv that turned into a monumental Arab defeat; 
the barefoot Egyptian soldiers lost in the Sinai desert; the 
officers who had swaggered at home and hoarded the society’s 
goods and honors fleeing to save their skins. And above all 
there was Gamal Abdel Nasser, the leader who had asked only 
for obedience, offering that incredible explanation of the de¬ 
feat: Israel had attacked from the west when he had expected 
the attack to come from the east and the north. 

A society that had lived through that ordeal should have 
been immune to another Pied Piper. But in a culture suscepti¬ 
ble to legend and to the promise of the strongman there were 
takers for what Hussein had to peddle. This time, the crowd 


wanted a Nasser with teeth, and Hussein played the role. “It’s a 
trick,” said Mohammad Abu Isham, a farmer in the West 
Bank. “Saddam will never surrender.” Closer to the fire of 
battle, and closer to the truth, an Iraqi soldier who surrendered 
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and his handlers as an epic duel, the dawn of a new “age of the 
showdown.” The entire edifice of the Iraqi state had rested on 
illusion, and the ruler strove to maintain the illusion. The 
“19th Province” was written off. The silent, submissive popu¬ 
lation was implicated in the loss and the grief. “Kuwait is part 
of your country,” Hussein told his countrymen. “Circum¬ 
stances today have willed that it will remain in the state after 
the withdrawal of our struggling forces from it. It hurts you 
that this should happen.” 

The master of miscalculation. Saddam Hussein’s was a 
steady march of folly (to borrow the words of the late his¬ 
torian Barbara Tuchman). He erred at every turn. There 
were times he could have plea-bargained his way out of trou¬ 
ble. But he blew every chance. He did not think America 
would place such a premium on Kuwait and its conquest. We 
did. He didn’t think the Saudis would dare call in the Ameri¬ 
cans. They surprised him. He did not think the regimes in 
Syria and Egypt would take to the field against him, and he 
was sure these two regimes would be swept away by popular 
wrath if they did so. Hafez Assad and Hosni Mubarak rode 
out the storm. There was treasure for them to be made in 
the gulf, and there was a determination that Hussein’s bid 
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for primacy had to be thwarted. He had bet that “Arab 
street” (farewell to that street—we should give it a decent 
burial) would cushion him. The street did not. The crowds in 
Amman and Yemen, and in faraway North Africa, could 
field no divisions on his behalf, nor keep his Air Force flying. 

Then came Saddam Hussein’s greatest folly. In January, the 
Iraqi leader was sure that George Bush would not dare pull the 
trigger. Hussein had no way to understand the debate within 
American society about the war. The passionate congressional 
debate, the close vote in the U.S. Senate, must have seemed to 
him a symptom of a society unwilling to go to war or to bear its 
burdens. Hussein was sure he understood America: It was a 
land traumatized by the legacy of Vietnam. But he found 
himself pitted in a test of wills with an American president 
forged by the Second World War and its moral clarity. If 
anything, the “lessons of Vietnam” worked against the Iraqi 
I adventurer: They cautioned against halfhearted expeditions 
and long wars of attrition. 

The last throw of the dice was, of course, Hussein’s bet on 
the ground war. Here, too, he underestimated the resolve of 
the American leaders. Bush was determined that Hussein not 
be let off the hook. The “mother of battles” (forgive this) was 
in reality the daughter of all Hussein’s illusions and follies. 

Saddam Hussein’s was the third bid of its kind for primacy 
over the region. The first had 
been Nasser’s, shattered in 
1967. The second was the 
Ayatollah Khomeini’s bid for 
the millennium that ended in 
the defeat of the “Armed 
Imam” as the 1980s drew to a 
close. Saddam Hussein’s was 
the most audacious of the 
three bids —and the most 
dangerous. Unlike Khomei¬ 
ni, he was a man of the Arab 
world, a Sunni Muslim deter¬ 
mined to remake the region 
I in his image. After him, the 
Arab world will have to re¬ 
constitute a workable bal¬ 
ance of power. 

I Two Arab traditions, two 

diametrically opposed out¬ 
looks, had competed on the 
Arab side of the gulf—the Saudi way and the way of Iraq. 
The Saudi way—live and let live, the status quo, a reliance 
on Pax Americana, a pragmatism born of wealth, a benign 
political order —has been vindicated. Pitted against it was 
Iraq’s warfare state with all its baggage: the cult of the Maxi¬ 
mum Leader, the swollen state built on the ruins of a deplet¬ 
ed society, the cruel exuberance of a despot who believed 
the world could be remade with a whip, the cynical language 
that blurs the line between defeat and victory—and between 
self-delusion and reality. The shattering of the Iraqi way 
gives the Arab rivals of Saddam Hussein a chance to recon¬ 
stitute some workable balance of power. 

No one can predict with any assurance what a new politi¬ 
cal order in the Arab world might look like. But this is an old 
and stubborn world. It won’t reinvent itself. The old status 
quo was given a reprieve. Don’t look for the Arab world to 
make great, new changes. After the storm, men seek their 
beds, relieved that an old order is given a new lease on life. 

Will Operation Desert Storm beget democracy? Not 
quite. This was a standoff in the Arab world between the 
dynasts and the despots. It is a cruel irony of Arab life that 
the dynasties have a better, more benign social contract than 


the despotic republics. The thwarting of Saddam Hussein 
should make the world immune, if only for a while, to the 
false gifts of a despot. This is not quite democracy, but it is 
good enough. No crowds will chant: “With our souls and our 
blood, we will sacrifice ourselves for you, oh Saddam.” If the 
crowd hesitates before it embraces a new pretender, the de¬ 
struction of Hussein’s base of power will have been worth it. 
Deep in the Arab psyche there is an attraction, a fatal attrac¬ 
tion, to the swagger of the strongman. “It is just one man 
who has made them do it,” said Kuther Saddoon, an Iraqi 
woman married to a Kuwaiti. Not so easy, Kuther. Despots 
always work with a culture’s yearnings, with its sins of omis¬ 
sion and commission. After all, a hadith, a saying attributed 
to the Prophet Muhammad, maintains: “You will get the 
rulers you deserve.” 

Beware of grand diplomacy. Will there be bright new possi¬ 
bilities for a settlement between Israel and her Arab neigh¬ 
bors? Here, too, there are grounds for caution and skepti¬ 
cism. America’s Arab allies in the campaign against Saddam 
Hussein made some daring choices under the gun, as it were. 
They associated themselves with American power. Their rule 
and their riches were at stake. They knew the Iraqi despot: 
He would have laid to waste everything they held dear. In 
the Arab empire he envisioned, the Saudis, the Egyptians 
and the Syrians would have 
been tributaries and suppli¬ 
cants. But a break with the 
ways of the past on matters 
Israeli and Palestinian is an 
altogether different proposi¬ 
tion. The Bush administra¬ 
tion does not need to under¬ 
take any great diplomatic 
drive on the Israeli-Palestin- 
ian question to prove its 
newfound authority and 
power in the region. It can 
let matters run their course. 
It is clear that there is a bit¬ 
ter disillusionment with the 
Palestinians and with the 
Palestine Liberation Organi¬ 
zation among the people of 
the gulf and in Egypt. (The 
Syrians, who had disdained 
the PLO all along, needed no conversion to the anti-Pales¬ 
tinian cause.) 

The cause of the Palestinians, which was the great alibi of 
modern-day Arab politics, has suffered a devastating blow. 
But America’s Arab allies may yet scurry for cover and offer 
up the old pieties when it comes to that old feud. The vindi¬ 
cation of Pax Americana lies in the mission just accom¬ 
plished, in the thwarting of a despot whose aim was nothing 
less than an Arab imperium in Iraq’s image. We needn’t 
make amends for the work we did. 

We have gone east to do what had to be done. In war, 
matters were simple and straightforward. We now go into a 
twilight, somewhere between war and peace, deep into a 
region that remains difficult for us to fathom, let alone reor¬ 
der to our likes. To the power of a despot and a political 
cannibal, there was no local deterrent; America supplied 
that deterrent. But the work of making a civilization see its 
way out of its own thicket, of making it shed its own deadly 
dreams and delusions, is a matter beyond any foreign sav¬ 
ior’s reach and power. ■ 


By Fouad Ajami 
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Rebuilding a 
ruined nation 

Kuwait’s physical damage can be repaired 
quickly. Political change may be much harder 


W hen the Iraqis finally left Ku¬ 
wait, they retreated in such an 
orgy of murder and senseless 
destruction that Gen. H. Norman 
Schwarzkopf, the commander of U.S. 
forces in the gulf, wondered if they 
were part of the human race. More 
than 600 oil fires the Iraqis had ignited 
belched clouds of toxic smoke that 
turned the midday sky an eerie gray. In 
a last gasp of jealous spite against a cul¬ 
ture and a people they couldn’t obliter¬ 
ate, the Iraqis turned the National Mu¬ 
seum into a pile of rubble and burned' 
libraries and palaces. As they prepared 
to leave town, they dumped the horribly 
mutilated corpses of tortured Kuwaitis 
in the streets and abducted thousands 
more citizens, taking them north to use 
as human bargaining chips. 

As jubilant Kuwaitis stood dancing 
and singing in the wreckage of their 
smoldering capital, many realized that 
their lives would never be the same. 
The self-indulgent citizens who used to 
cruise up and down coastal roads in 
their Porsches and Lamborghinis have 
now lived through a national trauma 
that will be seared into their collective 
memory for generations. Never again 


will Kuwaitis take security for granted. 
The nation that lived on the labor of 
outsiders has learned the hard way 
about the need for self-reliance. 

Earning the vote. Only 8 percent of 
Kuwaiti citizens were allowed to vote un¬ 
der the emirate’s pre-invasion laws, and a 
special category of Kuwaiti citizens were 
labelled bidun, or “without,” and were 
denied voting rights because they came 
from Bedouin tribes located outside the 
city walls in 1920. Kuwait’s 30 percent 
Shiite population has traditionally been 
disadvantaged and women have been 
disenfranchised. But many members of 
these groups stayed to defy the Iraqis; it 
will be more difficult to deny them politi¬ 
cal rights. “The invasion provided us with 
a tremendous lesson,” says Mohammad 
al-Awadi, a political-science professor at 
Kuwait University. “We must assure it 
never happens again.” 

In the immediate future, the Kuwaitis 
will be coming to terms with the full hor¬ 
ror of the calamity that befell them. 
Members of the Kuwaiti resistance and 
two U.S. Army Reserve units are gather¬ 
ing information at hospitals and morgues 
and from eyewitnesses to document and 
record the executions, torture and rape 
the Iraqis committed, with 
an eye to eventual war 
crimes tribunals. Kuwait’s 
U.N. ambassador, Moham¬ 
mad Abulhasan, says Iraq is 
holding 22,000 Kuwaiti civil¬ 
ians and more than 8,000 
prisoners of war. 

Before they left, says a 
U.S. government lawyer in¬ 
volved in the war-crimes in¬ 
vestigation, the Iraqis killed 
witnesses and burned docu¬ 
ments to destroy evidence of 
their atrocities. But as re¬ 
porters toured the city, Ku¬ 
waitis poured out stories of 
savagery that rivaled even 



War's toll. Kuwaitis inspect their battered capital. 



Banners of freedom. Newly liberated Kuwaitis 


the most monstrous Nazi war crimes. 
Mohammad Habeeb, a bearded 54- 
year-old, broke into tears as he told U.S. 

News how the Iraqis had telephoned to 
say that his son—who had been jailed on 
charges of being a resistance fighter— 

“will come home tomorrow.” He did: 
covered with blood and cigarette burns, ] 
held upright by Iraqis who shot the boy 
when Habeeb answered the door. “Es¬ 
pecially in the last days, I saw people 
killed with knives and guns,” said Atta 
Obeid, a hospital volunteer worker. 

“One was a very young boy, his hands 
and feet were tied, he was hung, beaten 
and stabbed in the chest.” In the base¬ 
ment morgue of Kuwait City’s Mubarak 
Hospital, doctors displayed 41 horribly 
mutilated cadavers, many with their eyes 
gouged out. In one horrifying incident, 
Kuwaiti resistance fighter Mishaal Ab¬ 
dulla told reporters that witnesses had 
seen what appeared to be Iraqi medics 
stick tubes into the necks of nine Ku¬ 
waitis and drain all the blood out of 
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d Mannes with flags, songs and their first smiles in seven months. 


their bodies for transfusions into 
wounded Iraqi soldiers. 

Economic damage will be easier to re¬ 
pair than the human trauma. The Ku¬ 
waiti government is rapidly implement¬ 
ing a detailed three-phase reconstruction 
program that could cost between $50 bil¬ 
lion and $100 billion. The U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers has signed a $45 mil¬ 
lion contract to help restore basic elec¬ 
tric, water and sewage services and pro¬ 
vide medical supplies. Fawzi Hamad al- 
Sultan, an executive director of the 
World Bank who designed the Kuwait 
recovery program, says mobile floating 
desalination plants can be set up quickly, 
if needed, and tankers can transport wa¬ 
ter from other plants down the coast. 

The Army Engineers then will do a 
countrywide damage-assessment survey 
and in the third phase will help restore 
oil-production facilities and rebuild the 
battered infrastructure. U.S. companies 
already are garnering lucrative con¬ 
tracts for work in Kuwait. The Bechtel 


Group, the second-largest U.S. con¬ 
struction and engineering company, will 
help rebuild the petroleum industry, 
and three U.S. companies will help put 
out the oil fires. IBM has signed a con¬ 
tract to supply computer equipment to 
the Kuwaiti government, and Caterpil¬ 
lar Inc. recently shipped electrical gen¬ 
erators to restore electric power. 

Back on stream. The World Bank’s al- 
Sultan predicts that within a few 
months, even with the oil fires, Kuwait 
can be producing a third of its normal 
export capacity, 1.5 million barrels per 
day. Kuwait also will learn to run its 
economy differently, scaling down the 
government’s role, consolidating minis¬ 
tries and eliminating jobs both to in¬ 
crease efficiency and reduce reliance on 
foreign labor. One of the major casual¬ 
ties of this new policy may be the 
350,000-strong Palestinian community 
in the country. While some Kuwaiti of¬ 
ficials acknowledge that only a small 
percentage of the resident Palestinians 


collaborated with the Iraqis, 
popular feeling against them 
may be so high that it could 
jeopardize the future of all 
Palestinians in Kuwait. 

Kuwait’s banking system 
has a separate action plan. 
First, the central bank will as¬ 
sess the position of each 
commercial bank and ensure 
its liquidity. Then, the central 
bank will work out terms 
both for new loans that will 
be needed to restock looted 
businesses and to repay old 
loans they cannot service. 
The government-in-exile has 
already printed new currency 
to replace its old bank notes 
and Iraqi dinars. 

Heavy war reparations im¬ 
posed on indebted and eco¬ 
nomically shattered Iraq 
could threaten that country 
with economic collapse and 
further destabilize the region. 
But Kuwaitis and others who 
lost their entire savings will 
insist on compensation. Im¬ 
mediate claims are likely to 
center on large items that can 
be returned. Iraq spirited II 
Kuwaiti jumbo jets out of the 
country, and officials believe 
that at least five of them were 
repainted and now are 
parked in other Arab capi¬ 
tals. Iraq also took hundreds 
of buses out of the country, 
as well as the treasures of 
Kuwait’s Islamic museum 
and the contents of hundreds 
of safety deposit boxes. 

The enormous changes wrought by 
the war also seem certain to challenge 
Kuwait’s political order. As soon as the 
initial euphoria dies down and exiled 
Kuwaitis begin to return, many may 
press their government to return to the 
budding democracy the al-Sabah family 
tolerated up until 1986, when it dis¬ 
solved the National Assembly. For now, 
Kuwait’s government-in-exile has de¬ 
creed a three-month period of martial 
law with Kuwait’s crown prince, Sheik 
Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah, as the mili¬ 
tary governor. While many Kuwaitis in 
exile concede that such a measure may 
be necessary in the chaos following lib¬ 
eration, some remain suspicious that 
once emergency rule is in place, the al- 
Sabahs will find a pretext to extend it 
despite a pledge by Sheik Saad to revive 
parliament and hold elections. Already, 
Kuwaiti opposition leaders have an¬ 
nounced plans to call for elections once 
the three-month martial law period is 
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over. Exiles say they will have little pa¬ 
tience with foot dragging by the emir on 
democratic reforms. “I want democracy 
and the right of women to vote,” says 
Sanaa al-Humoud, of the Washington- 
based Citizens for a Free Kuwait. “I 
won’t be told it’s not the right time, or 
we’ll discuss it later on.” 

U.S. officials say the al-Sabahs realize 
they will have to reform their rule in the 
wake of the cataclysmic Iraqi invasion, 
but a detailed Pentagon document out¬ 
lining Kuwaiti reconstruction plans ob¬ 
tained by the Pacific News Service gives 
a somewhat different picture of the 
kind of political rule the royal family 
envisions. The document, issued by the 
352nd Civil Affairs Command now 


based in Riyadh, Saudi Arabia, gives 
U.S. military forces a major role in re¬ 
building Kuwait for the next five years 
but says nothing about democratization. 
The plan provides for a period of mar¬ 
tial law of up to one year. Post-invasion 
media policies will perpetuate restric¬ 
tive pre-invasion media controls that 
prohibited criticizing the emir or other 
Arab leaders, or “creating misgivings 
about the Kuwaiti economy.” During 
the emergency period, the Kuwaiti gov¬ 
ernment will control all broadcasting 
stations and all publishing houses. 

Even in the first hours of liberation, 
many Kuwaitis are demanding that the 
al-Sabahs grant senior posts in the gov¬ 
ernment on the basis of merit, not sim¬ 


ply family connections. The 200,000 Ku¬ 
waitis who stayed behind while the 
ruling al-Sabahs fled to the Saudi Ara¬ 
bian mountain resort of Taif may 
emerge as an important new interest 
group inside Kuwait and the source of 
many future candidates for any parlia¬ 
ment. Kuwaitis-in-exile are full of admi¬ 
ration for those who endured the occu¬ 
pation and, perhaps to expunge their 
guilt at having ridden out the occupa¬ 
tion in comfort, are determined to 
speak out when they return. Says al- 
Awadi, “The ones inside gave their 
lives. This is the least I can do.” ■ 


By Louise Lief 
with Peter Cary in Kuwait 
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Flame of defeat. Oil well torched by Iraqi troops 


PUTTING OUT THE FIRES 

Battle under 
the sand 

I f Operation Desert Storm has been 
the largest armored attack in his¬ 
tory, putting out the fires raging at 
the surface of some 500 wells will be 
the biggest oil-field firefighting cam¬ 
paign in history. But even when that 
battle is won, Kuwait will never again 
be able to produce oil as easily and 
cheaply as it could before the war: 
Hussein’s troops have done irrepara¬ 
ble harm to the oil reservoirs deep be¬ 
neath the desert that contain nearly a 
10th of the world’s known oil supplies. 
Even worse for Kuwait and its cus¬ 
tomers, the total amount of oil that 
the fields could produce may be re¬ 
duced. “It’s a colossal disaster,” says a 
reservoir engineer for a major oil 
company. 

Costlier oil. Like most Persian Gulf 
oil fields, Kuwait’s reservoirs contain 
high pressure. When oil-bearing rock 
in the reservoirs is tapped by wells, this 
internal pressure forces oil to flow 
profusely to the surface without the 
need for pumps. But with the well¬ 
heads blown off, a portion of this cru¬ 
cial reservoir energy—along with mil¬ 
lions of barrels of oil spewed onto the 
ground —is escaping and will be lost 
forever. As a result, Kuwait may be 
forced to use pumps or other expen¬ 
sive recovery methods to extract its oil. 
“The bottom line,” says one expert, “is 
that Kuwait’s oil is going to be more 
expensive to produce. Just how much 
more expensive will depend on how 
much pressure they’ve lost.” 


The damage mounts every day that 
the wells continue to burn, so getting 
them capped quickly is urgent. Before 
eight teams of firefighters from five 
U.S. and Canadian companies hired 
by Kuwait can begin their work, how¬ 
ever, military authorities have to 
make sure mines and booby traps are 
cleared, a process that could take 
weeks. It may be April before the first 
fires can be extinguished and the 
wells safely capped. 

Fighting oil-well fires is dangerous 
and dirty. Two methods are used to put 


the fires out. The first, says 
Danny Clayton, a senior 
firefighter for the Red 
Adair Co. who will soon be 
in Kuwait, is to pour large 
amounts of water on the 
blaze. “We try to knock 
down the temperature to 
where it can’t ignite any 
more,” he says. 

If that doesn’t work, or 
if insufficient water is 
available, firefighters at¬ 
tack with explosives. A 
bulldozer with a 60-foot- 
long boom that has up to 
250 pounds of dynamite 
mounted on the far end is 
maneuvered up to the 
wellhead. Water sprayed 
on the operator keeps him 
cool long enough to posi¬ 
tion the charge, which also 
is cooled with water. The 
blast momentarily con¬ 
sumes enough oxygen to 
suffocate the fire. “It’s like 
blowing out a candle,” 
says another firefighter, 
Martin Kelly of Boots & 
Coots Inc. who also will 
practice his exotic skills in Kuwait. 
Once the fire is out, the team of four to 
six men will make a clean cut on the 
well pipe sticking out of the ground, 
install a blowout preventer and close 
the valve to stop the flow of oil. 

Clayton estimates it will take five to 
six days to kill an average fire. “A real 
boogabear might take two months,” 
he says. With 10 teams working on 
500 wells, that means it will be at least 
a year before the last fire is out. 


By William J. Cook 
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HKKST OWNS) LOYALTY 
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CARS 

Honda Civic-CRX 

Honda Prelude 

Toyota Supra 

Volkswagen Cabriolet 

Subcompact, Comr\ct, 

Hyundai Excel 

Volkswagen Golf 

Small Specialty, Mid-Size, 

Basic Large & Luxury 

Jaguar }^6 

Volkswagen Jetta 

Jaguar XJS 

Volvo 200 Series 

Acura Legend 

Lincoln Continental 

Volvo 700 Series 

Audi 100 

Lincoln Mark VII 


Audi 200 

BMW 300 Series 

Mazda 323 

Mazda Protege 

TRUCKS 

BMW 500 Series 

BMW 600 Series 

Mazda 626 

Mazda RX-7 

Pickup, Minivan, 

Mn/V&gon & Sport Utility 

BMW 700 Series 

Mercedes 190 

Chevrolet Astro 

Buick Century 

Mercedes 560SL 

Chevrolet S-10 Pickup 

Buick Electra 

Mercury Cougar 

Chevrolet S-15 Pickup 

Buick LeSabre 

Mercury Grand Marquis 

Chevrolet S-10 Sport Utility 

Buick Park Avenue 

Mercury Sable 

Chevrolet S-15 Sport Utility 

Buick Regal 

Mercury Topaz 

Chevrolet Blazer 

Buick Riviera 

Nissan 240 SX 

Chrysler Town and Country 

Buick Skylark 

Nissan 300 ZX 

Dodge Caravan 

Cadillac Eldorado 

Nissan Maxima 

Dodge Dakota 

Cadillac Seville 

Nissan Pulsar NX 

Dodge Pickup 

Chevrolet Beretta 

Nissan Sentra 

Dodge Ram 50 

Chevrolet Camaro 

Nissan Stanza 

Dodge Ramcharger 

Chevrolet Caprice 

Oldsmobile Calais 

Dodge Van 

Chevrolet Cavalier 

Oldsmobile Ciera 

Dodge Wagon 

Chevrolet Celebrity 

Oldsmobile Eighty-Eight 

Ford Aerostar 

Chevrolet Corsica 

Oldsmobile Ninety-Eight 

Ford Bronco II 

Chevrolet Corvette 

Oldsmobile Supreme 

Ford Econoline Min 

Chevrolet Lumina 

Oldsmobile Toronado 

Ford Econoline Wagon 

Chrysler Fifth Avenue 

Plymouth Sundance 

Ford Explorer 

Chrysler New Yorker 

Pontiac 6000 

Ford Ranger 

Dodge Colt 

Pontiac Bonneville 

GMC Jimmy 

Dodge Daytona 

Pontiac Firebird 

GMC Safari 

Dodge Dynasty 

Pontiac Grand Am 

Isuzu Trooper 

Dodge Shadow 

Pontiac Grand Prix 

Jeep Cherokee 

Eagle Summit 

Pontiac Sunbird 

Jeep Grand Wagoneer 

Ford Crown Victoria 

Saab 900 

Jeep Wagoneer 

Ford Escort 

Saab 9000 

Jeep Wrangler 

Ford Mustang 

Toyota Camry 

Mazda Pickup 

Ford Taurus 

Toyota Celica 

Nissan Pickup 

Ford Tempo 

Toyota Corolla 

Plymouth Voyager 

Ford Thunderbird 

Toyota Cressida 

Toyota Pickup 

Honda Civic 

Toyota Tercel 











THE WO 
BESTLOVED 


In car language, owner loyalty means love. You love 
your car so much you would buy another model just 
like it. And the higher the owner loyalty a vehicle has... 
the more their owners love it. 

Dodge Caravan and Plymouth Voyager have the 

‘Comparison of minivans with a sufficient sales history. 


highest owner loyalty of any minivan* 

Chrysler Minivans have a higher owner loyalty than 
many of the world’s finest cars. Think what this means. 

People love their Chrysler Minivans more than people 
love their Audis...their Lincoln Continentals...their 

























PLYMOUTH VOYAGER. 

Mercedes 190’s ...their Jag Xj6’s...their BMW’s...their Chrysler Minivans and you. What began as a simple 

Volvos...Corvettes...Cadillac Sevilles...Acura Legends. love story...has blossomed into a mad, passionate affair, 

a Advantage: Dodge S Advantage: Plymouth 
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The point 
of the spear 

The U.S. 24th Infantry Division (Mechanized) 
broke the back of Iraq’s Army on the ground 



A soldier’s soldier. Maj. Gen. Barry McCaffrey, 


The war ended at 8 
o’clock last Thursday 
morning in an onion 
field just off Highway 
8, 27 miles west of the 
southern Iraqi city of 
Basra. The word had 
been flashed to Maj. 
Gen. Barry McCaf¬ 
frey, the commander of the 24th Infan¬ 
try Division (Mechanized), 5V2 hours 
earlier: Prepare to stop your tanks, a 
cease-fire is being negotiated. The 
heads-up came just in time to stop three 
brigades of M-1A1 tanks and armored 
Bradley Fighting Vehicles from launch¬ 
ing the final, and possibly the bloodiest, 
assault of a campaign the young Ameri¬ 
can soldiers had quickly labeled the 
Four-Day War. 

In four days, the 16,530-man 24th 
Mech had conducted what one Ameri¬ 
can officer called “the greatest cavalry 
charge in history.” It had charged all the 



IVJHilliH 


way around Hussein’s Army, almost 250 
miles from the barren Saudi Arabian 
border to the gates of Basra —farther 
and with more firepower than Gen. 
George S. Patton’s entire 3rd Army had 
hauled across France. With some 290 
Abrams tanks, 270 Bradley Fighting Ve¬ 
hicles, 72 155-mm howitzers, nine multi¬ 
ple-launch rocket systems, 18 Apache at¬ 
tack helicopters and 6,000 wheeled 
vehicles, the 24th had sliced through 
more than 200 miles of the rugged rock 
fields and deep desert dunes of Iraq in 
less than 36 hours, and after a day and a 
half it was 36 hours ahead of schedule. 

Miracle workers. The Victory Divi¬ 
sion—its nickname drawn from its cam¬ 
paigns under Douglas MacArthur dur¬ 
ing World War II —charged straight 
through a desert sandstorm that blind¬ 
ed both the 24th Mech and the enemy, 
emerged from the desert in the Euphra¬ 
tes River valley near the birthplace of 
Abraham and headed down Highway 8 


toward the Republican Guard around 
Basra. Before it was finished, the 24th 
destroyed two airfields, some 200 first- 
line T-72 tanks, a brigade of Iraqi Spe¬ 
cial Forces, Iraq’s second-echelon 45th 
Army Division and at least two divisions 
of Republican Guard infantry. “These 
young soldiers are simply splendid,” 
said Col. John Le Moyne, commander 
of the 24th’s 1st Brigade. “They have 
performed miracles.” 

Even more miraculous than the speed 
with which the 24th rolled over the ene¬ 
my was the minuscule number of casual¬ 
ties the division suffered: six killed in 
action (two of them in a helicopter 
crash and two others when a grenade 
exploded accidentally) and 16 wounded. 
Iraqi units, some of them dug into bun¬ 
kers in the sand, fought briefly, but the 
24th’s Apache helicopters with their big 
30-mm cannons and the division’s 155- 
mm howitzers and multiple-launch 
rocket systems brought the Iraqis into 
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the open waving white flags 
and surrender cards. 

After dispatching one Spe¬ 
cial Forces brigade, the tanks 
and Bradleys of Colonel Le 
Moyne’s 1st Brigade rolled 
onto Highway 8 and headed 
east at 30 mph, blasting the 
trucks and commandeered ci¬ 
vilian vehicles that were car¬ 
rying a beaten Army west¬ 
ward toward what it thought 
was safety. 

Shaking the earth. At dawn 
Wednesday, Col. Paul Kern’s 
2nd Brigade, supported by an 
artillery barrage that sent 
many Iraqi defenders scatter¬ 
ing, roared onto the runways 
of Jalibah Airfield shooting 
up everything in sight: Ten 
jet fighters, including at least 
one late-model MiG-29, half 
a dozen helicopters and a 
dozen tanks. “Paul Kern and 
his brigade have become the 
aces of Operation Desert 
Storm,” exulted General 
McCaffrey: “Army guys just 
shot down 10 MiGs!” 

Within three hours, Kern’s 
engineers had located a huge 
supply of fuel-air bombs 
stockpiled by the Iraqis. They 
were detonated with a blast 
that shook the earth 5 miles 
away and sent a plume of 
white smoke thousands of feet 
into the sky. McCaffrey said it 
probably would take a week to 
blow up all the ammunition 
dumps and military supplies in 
the vicinity of the airfield. 
While Colonel Kern’s 2nd Brigade was 
demolishing the airfield at Jalibah, Col. 
Ted Reid’s 197th Brigade was tackling 
Tallil Airfield, 40 miles to the west. By 
Thursday, the day of the cease-fire, the 
197th had collected some 1,200 enemy 
prisoners of war at Tallil. 

General McCaffrey had jumped into 
the field with his lead brigade at H-Hour 
and stayed near the front throughout his 
unit’s charge. Shortly after his tiny com¬ 
mand group located itself near the scene 
of the Jalibah Airfield assault, several 
rounds of enemy artillery exploded close 
by. “Oh shit, oh dear,” said the com¬ 
mander, who was badly wounded by ar¬ 
tillery fire in Vietnam. “That does sound 
like incoming artillery.” Radar-con¬ 
trolled counterbattery artillery fire made 
short work of an Iraqi division’s big guns 
there, as they did elsewhere on the 
quickly changing battlefield. 

The Iraqis retreating up Highway 8 
clearly had no idea that an American 


the commander of the 24th Infantry Division (Mechanized), steps from his helicopter. 


Captured Iraqi. A 24th Infantry soldier checks a prisoner’s identity. 
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division was bearing down on them, and 
their withdrawal turned into a grisly 
death march. Over a 25-mile stretch of 
road, the 24th left scores of vehicles, in¬ 
cluding transporters carrying more than 
50 Soviet-made T-72 tanks, in flames on 
both sides on the superhighway. Others 
that had sought refuge in the big storm 
culverts beneath the highway or under 
the overpasses shared the same fate. 


Oily smoke rose from the twisted, 
charred trucks; in their attempts to 
evade American helicopters, tanks and 
artillery fire, still other vehicles veered 
off the highway and crashed into guard 
rails or overturned in the steep ditches. 
One American Bradley passed a 
screaming Iraqi truck driver, wounded 
in the legs and abdomen, who had tried 
to jump out of his flaming vehicle but 


made it only halfway. His feet were on 
fire. Another Iraqi soldier was cut in 
half under the treads of American tanks. 
Still others burned to death in their 
trucks, only their skeletons remaining. 

The Americans did their job effi¬ 
ciently but were quick to express sym¬ 
pathy for the victims and for the beaten 
and demoralized enemy troops walking 
down the roads toward home. “There 


The spies in the sand far 
behind the enemy’s lines 


THE EYES AND EARS OF THE 24TH MECH 


W hen the 24th Infantry Division’s 
tank columns roared north into 
Iraq, along their route, hidden in holes 
scratched in the desert sand, were the 
division’s eyes and ears. They are the 
LRS-D, the Long-Range Surveillance 
Detachments, and for weeks before the 
allied attack they were sneaking around 
in the barren desert as far as 300 miles 
inside Iraq. 

At night, while electronic counter¬ 
measures blanked out Iraqi radar, Black 
Hawk helicopters had inserted six-man 
LRS-D teams 50 to 500 kilometers be¬ 
hind enemy lines. The teams swiftly 
went to ground, literally, scraping out 
holes as deep as time and the terrain 
allowed. Most often, they were waist- 
deep and body-size. Then the scouts be¬ 
gan fashioning homemade camouflage 
out of rolls of chicken wire three or four 
feet wide, dun-colored burlap and short 
lengths of PVC plastic pipe. 

Using the pipes as makeshift tent- 
poles, the scouts molded the chicken 
wire and burlap to match the terrain 
and heaped sand and rocks from the im¬ 
mediate area atop the burlap to blend it 
in perfectly. Then they laid out their 
thin high-frequency (HF) antennas and 
buried them in the sand. Finally, the 
teams swept all signs of their arrival and 
presence from the telltale desert, dig¬ 
ging themselves into their holes. 

“Most of our missions lasted five days 
on average,” says Staff Sgt. Mark Helton, 
29, of Denison, Kan., the leader of one 
LRS-D team from the 24th Infantry. 
“Patience is what you had to have —pa¬ 
tience in selecting and constructing the 
site, patience in waiting and watching, 
patience in waiting to determine what 
you have really seen and what it really 
means, patience out the ass. It is enough 
to drive a grown man insane at times.” 
The LRS-D teams went out heavily 


and cleverly armed: Each man carried a 
silenced 9-mm pistol, an M-16 rifle, ther¬ 
mite grenades and hand grenades. Each 
team carried two or three LAWs (light 
antitank weapons) and Claymore anti¬ 
personnel mines. If any enemy soldier 
had stumbled upon one of the holes he 
would have been shot with the silenced 
pistol and his body dragged into the hole 
with one of the American scouts. “But we 
are not killers; that is not our mission,” 
says Capt. Frank Moreno, who com¬ 
mands six six-man LRS-D teams in the 
24th Division. “If we have to shoot, we 
have failed; if we have to fight, we are in 
terrible danger. Our mission is to watch 
and report.” If they were compromised, 
the scouts’ orders were to destroy their 
equipment with thermite grenades, then 
try to sneak out of trouble, relying on 
map details they had memorized. 

Staying in touch. The lifelines of LRS- 
D teams are their commo men. One com¬ 
munications specialist accompanied 
each team, and others were assigned to 
three radio teams scattered at the 24th 
Infantry’s LRS-D bases in the rear. The 
commo men used digital high-frequency 
radios to send and receive electronic 
messages at regularly scheduled intervals 
in brief bursts that are difficult to trace or 
triangulate. LRS-D team members car¬ 
ried no written material: They memo¬ 
rized the radio frequencies and times for 
their reports. “It can be frustrating,” says 
Captain Moreno. “What is missing is the 
tone of voice. It types across the screen 
something like: ‘I heard a shot.’ The 
voice is not there to give it full meaning: 
Is it sweaty and panicky like ‘Jesus Christ 
that one was right over my head. We’ve 
been blown.’ Or is it: ‘I heard a pop a mile 
way.’ Hard to tell.” 

Moreno, a 28-year-old Miami native 
who took command of the scout unit 
four months ago, says things began very 


1 



Pick up and delivery. The 24th Mech’s 


badly for the LRS-D volunteers, most of '* 
whom have passed the rigorous Army 3 
Ranger training course and all of whom ; 
are personally selected by the unit’s vet- j 
eran first sergeant. In their first desert J 
training exercise, five of six teams were j 
“compromised” - discovered trying to | 
hide in the trackless wasteland. That is 
the word that gnaws at every man on i 
every LRS-D team; the word that gives j 
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are terrible sights along the highway,” 
said Sgt. Ian Verasammy. “1 hope that 
there is a unit following us that will give 
those soldiers a decent burial.” 

As the 24th rolled on toward Basra, 
the Iraqi retreat quickly became a rout: 
In bands of three, six and a dozen, Iraqi 
soldiers, many of them barefoot and all 
of them waving white flags, walked to¬ 
ward home. The 24th’s men simply dis¬ 


armed any Iraqis they found, gave them 
food and water and sent them march¬ 
ing west on Highway 8 to be rounded 
up in the rear. 

In the wreckage of Hussein’s broken 
Army were a number of Iraqi brigade and 
battalion commanders. One U.S. com¬ 
mander said his troops picked up a POW 
who said he had begun walking out of 
Kuwait more than two weeks ago. His 


boots had fallen to pieces and he was 
wearing sponges tied to his feet. A 24th 
Division company commander flagged 
down a solitary locomotive, ancient but 
serviceable, chugging along a single set of 
tracks leading from Basra to Baghdad. 
“Only the engine, no cars; only the engi¬ 
neer who said he was tired and heading 
home, so we let him proceed,” said the 
officer. The children of Saddam Hus- 



scouts relied on Black Hawk helicopters to deposit them far behind enemy lines. 


them nightmares. Compromised. Seen. 
Spotted. Found. Suddenly vulnerable. 

The tactics they had used at the Na¬ 
tional Training Center, the Army’s des¬ 
ert-training school at Fort Irwin in the 
Mojave Desert, did not work in Iraq. In 
California, LRS-D teams had climbed 
mountains and hid in the rocks. But in 
Iraq, there was little high ground, and 
what there was was popular with the Bed¬ 


ouins of the desert and with the enemy. 

Moreno’s men decided to hide in the 
flats, in the less interesting ground below. 
But how? The rocks weren’t big enough, 
for the most part, and the only natural 
cover they found were small clumps of 
creosote-type bushes. Not only were the 
bushes small and widely scattered, they 
are also beloved by the Bedouins’ camels 
which graze on their green tips. With the 


camels came the ever curious, ever alert 
Bedouin tribesmen who wander with 
their animals over the vast desert. The 
Bedouins notice things, partly for surviv¬ 
al, partly for opportunity. “We had one 
Bedouin stumble over a team’s antenna 
wire and decide to pull it up and take it 
with him,” Moreno recalls. “Suddenly 
three people erupted from the desert 
pointing guns at him. Must have been the 
worst day of his life.” 

Loners. Not surprisingly, the men who 
do this kind of work tend to keep to 
themselves. Before one mission. Ser¬ 
geant Helton’s team — Specialist Brad 
Paxton, 27, of Yuba City, Calif., a scout- 
observer; Pfc. Keith Borror, 20, of Litch¬ 
field, Ill., the radio operator; Specialist 
Perkins Nobles, 22, of Byron, Calif., ju¬ 
nior radio operator; Specialist Rudy 
Olague, 20, of El Paso, Texas, senior 
scout-observer; and Sgt. Rich Salve of 
Rehoboth, Mass., the assistant team 
leader—jumped into a jauntily painted 
civilian stake-bed truck and rode off by 
themselves, accompanied only by the two 
helicopter pilots who would drop them in 
enemy territory and pick them up again. 

At a time when spy satellites can tell a 
T-72 tank from a T-62 from a hundred 
miles up, why did American soldiers have 
to endure the torture of hiding in a desert 
so vast, so cold at night and so danger¬ 
ous? “This is real-time intelligence,” 
Moreno says. “It can’t be matched by a 
satellite that takes three to four hours to 
get information to a commander. An en¬ 
emy tank column of 100 tanks can pass by 
and be eating dinner in Baghdad by then. 
Our information can be in the command¬ 
er’s hand in half an hour, max.” 

When the assault began, the 24th Di¬ 
vision’s tank columns drove right by the 
men hidden on their flanks without ever 
seeing them. “We don’t try any linkups; 
they’re too dangerous,” says Moreno. 
“We let them drive on by. But we carry 
one other thing, just in case they look 
like they’re driving right over our 
holes —an American flag to wave.” 


By Joseph l. Galloway 
with the 24th Infantry Division 
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sein’s great miscalculation flashed V-for- 
victory signs at the unending line of 
American heavy machinery plowing 
down the superhighway, bringing up the 
fuel, ammunition and supplies needed to 
keep the 24th Mech’s juggernaut rolling. 

Behind McCaffrey’s tanks, a huge lo¬ 
gistics tail provided 2.5 million gallons of 
diesel fuel, and 17,000 short tons of am¬ 
munition to keep the big guns firing. Just 
to be on the safe side, General McCaf¬ 
frey was hauling enough fuel to make it 
all the way on his own —1.2 million gal¬ 
lons—most of it in rug¬ 
ged HEMTTs (heavy 
expanded-mobility tac¬ 
tical trucks) that carry 
2,500 gallons each, 
some in 5,000-gallon fi¬ 
berglass tanks mounted 
in cargo-hauling trucks 
pressed into service to 
feed the thirsty tanks. 

The HEMTTs not only 
pump fuel but suck it 
up. “Tve told my gun¬ 
ners not to go shooting 
up any enemy tank 
trucks or POL dumps or 
even gas stations beside 
the road,” McCaffrey 
said. “We just might 
need the fuel too, and 
anyone who blows it up 
will answer to me.” 


According to Col. Jim King of Ai¬ 
ken, S.C., the commander of the Divi¬ 
sion Support Command, the division’s 
260th Quartermaster Battalion shoved 
off for the Euphrates with 55 full fuel 
tankers and 35 ammunition trucks, 
ready to establish its own 300,000-gal¬ 
lon filling station —as much fuel as a 
major American station sells in a 
month —on one of the division’s two 
main supply routes (MSRs). “After we 
arrived in Saudi Arabia, we took deliv¬ 
ery of $400 million worth of property: 


24th 

Mechanized 

Infantry 

Division 


is Michael Santarakis, also of the 24th. 


trucks, tankers, forklifts, tools, test 
equipment. We have rented 25 water 
trucks and 25 tractor-trailer fuel trucks 
and leased 150 civilian vehicles,” said 
Lt. Col. Ken Koetz of Columbus, Ohio. 
“We have not done large-scale opera¬ 
tions over these kinds of distances 
since World War II,” said Brig. Gen. 
Joe Frazar III, the assistant division 
commander for support. 

The 24th’s was the toughest mission 
in a campaign unprecedented in size, 
speed and scope. “They had to be the 
first unit up there to 
engage the guard,” says 
a senior Pentagon offi¬ 
cial, “and they had the 
farthest to go. The 24th 
got the job because it 
had the right man in 
charge.” “They were 
picked because of 
McCaffrey,” adds a se¬ 
nior Army official. Be¬ 
cause the 24th’s job 
was so difficult, its M-ls 
and Braclleys were tak¬ 
en out for 200-mile test 
drives in the Saudi des¬ 
ert before the battle 
began. The division, 
whose motto is “first to 
fight,” passed the test. 

Like the rest of the 
allied assault force, the 


Casualties. Al Kozakiewicz cries after reading the dogtags of a slain comrade. At center 
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the Strong, Silent type. 


For 50 years, one life insurance 
company has ranked first in dividend 
performance more — 


times than any other. 

That’s the consistent 
performance of 
Northwestern Mutual 
Life. The company 
that has repeatedly 
received the highest ratings from 
Standard & Poor’s, A.M. Best and 
Moody’s. Not everyone has heard of 
us. Some people have. 


Times Ranked #1 In 
Dividend Performance 
In Last 50 Years 



The Quiet Company® 


John Naber, Policyowner 
1976 Olympic Gold Medalist 



NML study of 20-year interest-adjusted cost histories for comparable ordinary life policies as published by Flitcraft Compend and Best's Flitcraft Compend for the years 1941-1990. Dividends 
stimate or guarantee of future results. Policy value increases by applying dividends toward additional paid-up insurance. © 1991 The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., Milwaukee. WI 














America’s award-winning sedan. 

The day it first rolled off the assembly 
line, Ford Taurus began winning awards. 
From the most respected automotive and 
consumer magazines to design associa¬ 
tions, the praise for Taurus has been almost 
universal. Now, some might think that all 
this acclaim would lead us to sit back and 
rest on our laurels. One drive and it’s 


obvious they couldn’t be more wrong. 
Continuous improvement. 

We’ve never stopped trying to make 
Taurus even better. In fact, over 300 refine¬ 
ments have been made since it was intro¬ 
duced. Ranging from major changes like 
entirely new engine choices, to thoughtful 
touches like an easily-accessed remote 
trunk release. 



With all the awards it’s won, 
you might think we’d be satisfied, 








Important safety features. 

Taurus is equipped with 32 standard 
safety features including a driver’s side 
air bag supplemental restraint system to be 
used with your safety belts and 3-point 
rear seat belts. Plus the available anti-lock 
braking system with four-wheel disc brakes 
provides even more security for you and 
your family. 



BEST 


One of Car and Driver's “Ten 
Best” for the 6th straight year. 

At Ford, we’re proud of our 
philosophy of continuous 
improvement. This attitude, 
and the results it produces, 
have made Taurus an award¬ 
winning sedan every year 
since its introduction. 
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Ford Taurus 

Have you driven a Ford...lately? 







Or, for faster credit card service, 
call toll-free: 
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Listen up. General McCaffrey briefs his troops. 


24th relied not only on the 
most remarkable logistical 
effort any army has ever 
mounted but on good intelli¬ 
gence, stealth and deception. 

For more than 30 days, the 
24th had hidden in the bleak 
Saudi desert within 10 miles 
of the Iraqi border. It had 
maintained radio silence and 
shifted all communication to 
land lines. Enemy radio in¬ 
tercepts had indicated that 
Baghdad thought McCaffrey 
was 150 miles to the east, on 
the Kuwaiti border, said Lt. 

Mike Saltzman of West Hills, 

Calif., an intelligence officer 
with the 24th. The division 
had entertained no nosy 
press until the eve of the in¬ 
vasion. Its air and ground pa¬ 
trols were deliberately spo¬ 
radic and low-key, in keeping 
with the sleepy atmosphere 
across a border delineated by 
a double row of earthen 
berms 6 to 8 feet high thrown 
up by Saudi bulldozers well 
on the Saudi side of the line. 

When all the hiding and sneaky Pete 
came to an end, the 24th began an at¬ 
tack as carefully choreographed as a 
NASA launch. Long before the start of 
the 24th’s attack on February 24, ex¬ 
plained Maj. Mark Doody of Sarasota, 
Fla., D7 bulldozers from Lt. Col. John 
Craddock’s 4th Battalion of the 64th 
Armored Regiment had cleared lanes 
through the twin berms just 
south of the border. 

Gun shy. “Once we get a 
breach in the berms and make 
sure there are no enemy 
troops covering the route, we 
move into offensive forma¬ 
tion,” explained Capt. Terry 
Ward of Poultney, Vt., on the 
eve of the attack. When they 
crossed the border, the 24th’s 
men did not expect to encoun¬ 
ter any Iraqis until they were 
60 miles into enemy territory. 

The division’s scouts had re¬ 
ported little Iraqi movement, 
and Apache helicopters had 
been flying 60 miles north of 
the border. Their 3 /t-inch vid¬ 
eotape gun cameras, it turned 
out, were an excellent recon¬ 
naissance tool, although they 
had never been intended for 
that purpose. “Everything out 
there has been plotted and 
given a target number,” said 
Captain Ward. 

Six hours ahead of the 


24th’s main attack, Lt. Col. Tom Len- 
ey’s 2nd Squadron of the 4th Cavalry 
punched across the border and drove 
north along the 24th’s two main supply 
routes to scout enemy positions and 
provide a screen for the division. Nor¬ 
mally, Leney would have commanded 
550 men; on G-Day, he had 1,235, along 
with seven major weapons systems: Co¬ 
bra attack helicopters, Bradley Fighting 


Vehicles, M-1A1 tanks, tracked vehicles 
with TOW antitank missile launchers, 
Mark-19 grenade-launcher vehicles, 
MLRS rocket launchers and track- 
mounted 4.2-inch mortars. Leney’s unit 
also had picked up an engineer compa¬ 
ny with heavy equipment (“to create 
some survivability for us,” he ex¬ 
plained), a military intelligence compa¬ 
ny to interpret what the squadron saw 
and heard as it plunged into Indian 
country, and a chemical-warfare pla¬ 
toon to sniff out and deal with any gas 
or biological-warfare attacks. 

In addition, said Major Ward, “Our 
scouts have thermal and night-vision 
devices mounted in their hummers [the 
modern version of the jeep]. Also video 
cameras to record anything interesting. 
Plus hand-held laser rangefinders to get 
accurate distances.” 

Four hours after Leney’s cavaliy head¬ 
ed north, Lt. Col. Randy Gordon’s 1st 
Battalion of the 64th Armored Regiment 
and Colonel Craddock’s 4th Battalion 
each advanced on a front a mile and a 
half to 3 miles wide and 5 to 6 miles deep. 

Gordon’s and Craddock’s battalions 
followed the cavaliy, loaded for bear. 
Craddock’s 4th Battalion, normally a 
550-man purely armor unit, entered 
Iraq with almost 900 troops in two tank 
companies, two Bradley mechanized in¬ 
fantry companies, an engineer company 
and his headquarters company. In his 
table of equipment: 30 M-1A1 tanks, 29 
Bradley Fighting Vehicles, six 4.2-inch 
mortars, eight scout vehicles and Fire 
Support Teams (FISTs) at battalion 


Keeping the 24th rolling 
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T his has been a logisti¬ 
cian’s war from the be¬ 
ginning,” says Brig. Gen. Joe 
Frazar III, a former tank of¬ 
ficer who now serves as the 
assistant division command¬ 
er for support with the 24th 
Infantry Division. “Our war 
started August 6 and has in¬ 
creased in intensity every day 
since then,” says Col. Jim 
King of Aiken, S.C., the 
commander of the 24th In¬ 
fantry’s Division Support 


50 

2.5 


Command. “Our war will 
continue through the rede¬ 
ployment after the war and 
the put-it-away and get it 
ready to go again.” 

The big move. The 24th’s 
last move northwestward 
along the Saudi border be¬ 
fore the invasion covered 400 
miles in eight days, says Gen¬ 
eral Frazar. “It exceeded 
what everybody thought we 
could do. We could have 
done it in four or five days. 


The computer printouts for 
the plans, supplies and spare 
parts would fill up this head¬ 
quarters tent.” 

“This is the biggest thing 
I’ve been involved in,” adds 
Colonel King. “The distances 
are so much greater. There is 
nothing in training or study 
exactly like this. You have to 
be flexible and innovate; 
some doctrine works, some 
doesn’t. We are plowing new 
ground as logisticians.” 
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headquarters and with each of his com¬ 
panies to direct fire from the big 155- 
mm howitzers attached to the 64th Ar¬ 
mored Regiment. 

The Americans also went equipped 
for night fighting. Each battalion’s Tac¬ 
tical Operations Center (TOC) moved 
forward in four 577 command trucks 
(nicknamed “high-top sneakers” be¬ 
cause of their distinctive shape). “A lot 
of our attacks will occur at night, which 
makes things more difficult,” said Capt. 
Frank Vitagliano of Albany, Ga., the 
4th Battalion’s signal officer. To cope 
with the darkness, the troops were 
equipped with a little device called a 
“bud light.” Explained Vitagliano: “It’s 
an infrared light that snaps onto the top 
of a commercial 9-volt battery. (The 
bud light is less than half the size of the 
battery or about as big as your thumb; 
the purplish light is no bigger than a 
kernel of corn.) The bud light is distinc¬ 
tive and easily visible through the PVS- 
7 night-vision goggles that are standard 
to every driver and infantry squad lead¬ 
er in the Army. You can see them at 
2,000 meters. Each vehicle carries the 
bud lights on its rear; so many for a 
tank, so many for a Bradley, so many 
for a TOC truck. The pattern in which 
they are arrayed will identify different 
companies and allow other drivers to 
identify the colonel and executive offi¬ 
cer. The only disadvantage is that tank 
gunners can’t see them through thermal 
sights; they put out no thermal image.” 

Behind the cavalry screen and Gor¬ 
don’s and Craddock’s armored battal¬ 
ions, the entire 24th Division roared 
north at 25 to 30 mph behind its phalanx 
of M-lAl tanks and M-2 Bradley Fight¬ 
ing Vehicles to the Euphrates River and 
its showdown with Saddam Hussein’s 
elite Republican Guard. Blinding rain 
and sandstorms failed to slow the ad¬ 
vance, but a family of Bedouins did — 
briefly. When Col. John Le Moyne’s 1st 
Brigade rolled out of the storm upon the 
Bedouins and their sheep, the nomads 
panicked. Le Moyne, who had previous¬ 
ly served in Saudi Arabia as an adviser to 
the Saudi National Guard and had 
learned to camp in the desert and to love 
the roving Bedouins, stopped his column 
and ordered one of his men to go out, 
build a fire for them and brew some tea. 
When Le Moyne and his men started off 
again, the Bedouins waved goodbye. 

But most of the 24th’s soldiers failed 
to develop Le Moyne’s appreciation for 
the desert. For them, the order to at¬ 
tack meant their grinding desert so¬ 
journ had entered its final phase. The 
24th was the first full division to deploy 
in Saudi Arabia in August of 1990, and 
its troops quickly grew sick of the alter- 
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nating hot days and cool nights that left 
a rim of frost on their vehicles, of cold 
MREs, of week after week of “whore’s 
baths” from wash basins improvised 
from empty plastic water jugs and can¬ 
teen cups, of the endless losing war 
against the talcumlike moon dust 
ground from sand and rock by the tank 
tracks and truck tires —dust that 
clogged their nostrils, their weapons 
and the engines of their vehicles. 

A last charge? In an effort to put his 
men in the right frame of mind, McCaf¬ 
frey had ordered all his soldiers to don 
their chemical war protection suits as 
soon as they had moved within sight of 
the border more than 30 days earlier. 
The result, thanks to the charcoal-im¬ 
pregnated foam lining of the suits, was 
one of the scruffiest bands of desert 
rats in the theater. Black hands, black 
faces, black bodies. “One good side ef¬ 
fect of wearing this gear,” said one 
well-charcoaled soldier who said he had 
not had a shower since December 28: 
“Nobody stinks. This is like wearing all¬ 
body Odor Eaters.” 

The road home, however, may not be 
either short or straight, and if the men of 
the 24th Mech have any regrets, it is that 
their amazing charge was halted just 
short of total victory. When the cease-fire 
came, the division’s tanks were about to 
smash into two brigades of the elite Ham¬ 
murabi Division of Saddam Hussein’s 
Republican Guard —250 modern, Sovi¬ 
et-designed T-72 tanks dug into hard¬ 
ened positions guarding the outskirts of 
Basra. The last fight, the Americans 
reckoned, would have ended by noon 
with the Victory Division’s armored 
forces sitting on the last airfields left in 
Iraqi hands and on the only remaining 
escape route for any of Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s battered and retreating troops, a 
secondary route running north out of 
Basra. U.S. Air Force planes already had 
mined the road with Gator bombs. 

But it was not to be: The Americans 
and their allies had liberated Kuwait 
and crushed Hussein’s military without 
that last great tank battle. Instead, 
much of 24th Division sat quietly in and 
around the onion field just off Highway 
8 and watched a final 45-minute artil¬ 
lery salute slam into the Hammurabi 
Division’s positions: Big 8-inch howit¬ 
zers and potent MLRS rocket artillery 
hammered the distant horizon into 
flickering flashes of man-made light¬ 
ning. The Hammurabi Division later 
limped back into Basra, leaving many of 
its tanks behind. 

Three hours after the cease-fire went 
into effect last Thursday morning, four 
or five rounds of enemy mortar fire fell 
into the 24th’s most advanced positions 


When the fighting is over. A soldier from the 24th takes a well-earned break. 


some 20 miles outside Basra. A huge 
volume of U.S. counterbattery fire an¬ 
swered the belated challenge. As a cold, 
damp windy night fell over the Iraqi 
desert, the soldiers of the 24th Infantry 
Division bedded down again in their 
tanks, Bradleys and hummers, cramped, 
tired but happy that their war had end¬ 
ed so quickly and with so few allied ca¬ 
sualties. John Le Moyne visited his bat¬ 
talions at the front, passing the word: 
“The war may be over, but our work is 
just beginning. How long will we be 
here? Certainly weeks; maybe months. 


All I can promise is that we will all be 
home by Christmas.” 

The owner of that onion field outside 
Basra, who awoke Friday morning to find 
a half-dozen M-1A1 tanks parked atop 
his produce, added his voice to a chorus 
in his tiny world, pointing down and 
shouting “Saddam Hussein,” then point¬ 
ing up and shouting “George Bush.” 
Then he and his family began repairing 
the damage to their truck garden. ■ 


By Joseph L. Galloway 
with the 24th Infantry Division 
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HOME FRONT 


Fort Stewart: 
quiet elation 

As fear melts away , a community counts its 
blessings and a wife’s torments finally end 



In his barracks office, 
Maj. William Broome 
displays the tools of 
the chaplain’s trade: a 
desk full of books with 
titles like “Counseling 
the Bereaved.” He 
also displays a sense of 
humor: “I’m getting 
tired of all of this. I think about getting 
drunk or something — and I don’t even 
drink!” He shunts the book pile off to a 
corner of the room. 

In Hinesville, Ga., everyone is finally, 
cautiously, allowing themselves to put 
aside thoughts of death. It has been six 
months since 13,000 troops of the Army’s 
24th Mechanized Division left Fort 
Stewart here, taking the joy out of the V- 
for-victory-shaped base that is the soul of 
this coastal town. Since then, most of the 
21,000 residents have worn their anxiety 
on their chests: not just yellow ribbons 
but rhinestone flag pins and handmade 
medallions that say, “My Dad is in Sau¬ 
di.” Marion Le Moyne’s experiences, re¬ 
corded in the accompanying story, were 
typical as she awaited word of her hus¬ 
band, Col. John Le Moyne. The commu¬ 
nity was roiling emotionally. News of the 
24th’s furious tank battles and of peace 
were separated by only a matter of hours. 

For Rachael Willey, 15, the announce¬ 
ment that her father, Lt. Col. Barry Wil¬ 
ley, might soon head home was the stuff 
of pure elation. “She was literally jump¬ 
ing up and down,” says her mother, Bar¬ 
bara. But Barbara was more guarded: 
“It still feels a little surrealistic,” she 
says. The idea, though, is beginning to 
sink in. Seeing the faces of liberated Ku¬ 
waitis summons tears. 

Relief was the order of business at the 
regular Thursday meeting of spouses, a 
briefing where kids play peekaboo in the 


aisles and diapers outnumber fatigues. 
Gone was the dour mood that marked 
earlier sessions in the auditorium near 
the base’s Hero Boulevard. Revealed 
was the mystery of their husbands’ mis¬ 
sion. “They were the big arrow on the 
left,” said Maj. Tom Bailey, referring to 
the 24th’s incursion into Iraq. On their 
way out, wives reached for IRS publica¬ 
tion 944: Tax Information for Those Af¬ 
fected by Operation Desert Shield. Un¬ 
touched was another form, Family 
Casualty Reporting and Benefits, which 
listed compensation for cremation, 
headstones and the eerily named “death 
gratuity.” 

Double relief. Down the road at Ma- 
lick’s Country House came the first signs 
that the war could be discussed in the 
past tense. The new marquee read: God 
Blessed Our Troops. For James Smith- 
erman, the announcement of peace 
comes as a double relief. His 22-year-old 
son, Marcus, has stood in harm’s way 
doing logistics for the 24th. So has 
Smitherman’s Triple J Bar-B-Que, 
which has hemorrhaged 70 percent of its 
revenues since the 24th shipped out. 

Just as the war rearranged Middle 
East politics, people here recognize it 
will alter their domestic lives. Many wives 
are enjoying their first taste of indepen¬ 
dence; a few have learned how to drive. 
Chaplain Broome frets about reunion 
day, even while hoping for its swift arriv¬ 
al: “He has a fantasy of the conquering 
hero; she has a fantasy about getting 
some relief. Neither one is really thinking 
about the other.” Still, Broome is not so 
much worried as awed by the rush of 
events. Like the nation, he marvels at the 
low casualties: “It’s really a miracle.” □ 


By Linda L. Creighton 

AND MATTHEW COOPER 




How sweet it is. Twins Mary and Carole, 3, 


DIARY OF 
MARION LE MOYNE 

When Col. John Le Moyne, commander 
of the 1st Infantry Brigade, left for Saudi 
Arabia on August 16, his wife, Marion, 
started a diary. Here are her entries for 
the days of the ground war in which her 
husband fought: 


She. 'A million prayers were heard.” 



















24th — I feel like I need facts and that’s 
the one area I can’t have. 

It feels bizarre to shop, pull weeds, 
plan meals when husband is racing 
across some desert and may be fight¬ 
ing. I would give anything just to “see” 
what he’s doing and share the feelings. 
Lots of phone calls. I’m getting so tired 
of “How are you doing?” I don’t want 
to answer—I get along, do what needs 
to be done. Think I’ve faced that this 
war was inevitable and, as soldiers say, 
the quickest way home. 

Monday, February 25: Fires in Kuwait 
increasing—war seems to be “ahead of 
schedule” — lots of EPWs, thousands. 
SH playing around again with the word 
“withdraw.” Still not precisely sure 
where 24th is. I know why we aren’t 
told —it portends a mission of great im¬ 
portance. Destination — Repub. 

Guards? They could be the ones to put 
up a big fight. I hope John doesn’t have to 
see a lot of death. It’ll hurt him — I also 
fear what he’d do for another soldier. 

Tuesday, February 26: Today a feeling 
of near elation. Later: We’ve suffered 2 
deaths —in an Infantry Brigade. Don’t 
know who yet or how. This is all it takes to 
give me that sinking feeling of dread. I 
think I could handle the anxiety better if I 
know when to really get worried. I think 
the 24th is N of the Repub. Guard in Iraq. 
When I try to envision the logistics of 
moving such a large group that far and 
fast I feel the greatest concern for each 
soldier. They must be very tired — pushed 
to the limit. 

Wednesday, February 27: The whole 
day was a high. Gen. Schwarzkopf gave a 
briefing. It answered so many questions. 
A pit in my stomach when I heard some 
details—we were well into this war last 
week—before we realized it. It was a bold 
plan. Hints they might come home soon. 

I wish I could be there —if only to see 
the sights, smell the odors and hear the 
sounds John has. I have a feeling he’ll 
never be able to fully describe this time — 
from August to now—and I can never 
capture my feelings and reactions for 
him. It hurts to think life’s most imposing 
moments can’t really be totally shared if 
you didn’t experience it together. 

After Bush’s speech: A cease-fire to 
begin at midnight. SH could still ruin it. I 
can’t feel jubilant yet. I hope John can 
find a way to call soon — to hear his voice 
will help me feel like it may be over. 

Thursday, February 28: My first 
thought this morning was that a million 
prayers were heard. It’s already hard to 
recall the pit of emptiness I used to feel. 
When we can hold our loved ones, it will 
be the final release. I also have a feeling 
we’ll all be ready to carry on and risk hav¬ 
ing to face something like this again. ■ 


await their reunion with their father, Maj. John House, in their home at Fort Stewart, Ga. 


Saturday, February 23: Dad thinks the 
news sounds good —I don’t. Can’t be¬ 
lieve Saddam — he says “withdraw” but 
shoots off Scuds —major contradiction. 

Really feel disconnected — no honest, 
straight communication and the unspo¬ 
ken communication is almost over¬ 
whelming. I’m just waiting for a time to 
be utterly terrified. Can get somewhat 
optimistic, but then there’s still the 
doubt and fear of what next—gas, bio¬ 
logical, the planes in Iran, what trick? 

Bush deadline expired at noon. Ob¬ 
viously, SH doesn’t intend to give up. 
James [her son, 19] asked: “Did I think 
Dad would come back?” I don’t want 
to lie to him but told him I really be¬ 
lieve he will. It’s the quirks and acci¬ 
dents I worry about. 

6:35 p.m.: The bet’s on —report on 
NBC of radio jamming has started 
along border. That’s a sure sign. It’s 
scary —I don’t know what to brace for. 
Sister-in-law called at 8:40 p.m. to give 
hug. No doubt now, the war is fully un¬ 


derway. James came back to my room 
and we watched the news and talked 
till 1 a.m. He can’t take much news —I 
think it’s confusing to him. 

Sunday, February 24: Surprisingly, 
Gen. Schwarzkopf gave briefing at 10 — 
news seems to be fairly optimistic. I’m 
still skeptical. There are theories but 
no facts or whereabouts or tasking of 


He. The colonel, left, prepares for battle. 
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A broken Army. Some 35 miles north of the border, Iraqi tanks and armored vehicles littered the road from Kuwait to Baghdad. 

Behind the lines 


A car trip through Iraq 
on the eve of peace 
shows the hell of war 

P hotographer David Turnley and 
I were in the Euphrates Valley, 
waiting to continue moving 
northward with U.S. troops as they 
surged toward the Iraqi port city of Bas¬ 
ra. When news came at dawn on Febru¬ 
ary 28 that fighting was to cease in two 
hours, we decided to try a cross-country 
dash and enter newly liberated Kuwait 
from the Iraqi side. 

Rumbling northeast across the desert 
were a dozen giant military convoys. 
Hundreds of vehicles filled with fuel, 
missiles and grinning U.S. troops who 
had heard the news were still heading 
north. Some of the dusty trucks and 
tanks had American flags strapped to 
their antennas. Many carried home¬ 


made signs. “First to Baghdad Buys the 
Beer!” read one. Some 40 miles later, 
the desert ended at the edge of the six- 
lane Iraqi superhighway. Highway 8, 
that leads from the crossroads city of 
Nasiriyah on the Euphrates River 
southeast to the port city of Basra and 
on toward Kuwait. 

A girl in a field. The roadside along 
Saddam Hussein’s modern highway 
bore grim testimony to the allies’ devas- 
tatingly smart weapons. The shiny mac¬ 
adam surface was still in perfect condi¬ 
tion. Drivers, passengers and vehicles 
beating a hasty retreat along the high¬ 
way had not fared nearly as well, how¬ 
ever. Bumed-out husks of tanks, trucks, 
buses and private cars lay helter-skelter 
across the roadway. All appeared to 
have been hit from the air, and bodies 
were strewn beside them or, in some 
cases, trapped inside. 

Many of the Iraqi tanks and other ve¬ 
hicles were still aflame from the last 
predawn bombing raids, and great 


clouds of acrid black smoke billowed 
from burning tires. From the turret of a 
Soviet-made T-62 tank, the half- 
charred body of a Republican Guards¬ 
man protruded, his right hand pointing 
off toward some distant somewhere. In¬ 
congruously, in an undefiled field near¬ 
by, a young girl was out watering the 
family crop, a ludicrous yet wonderful 
reaffirmation of life amid the signs of 
death that lined the road. 

The detritus of Saddam Hussein’s 
failed land grab had turned the super¬ 
highway into an obstacle course. A U.S. 
Army convoy jammed the road, forcing 
eastbound traffic into the westbound 
lanes. The only civilian traffic coming the 
other way was an old red Ford sedan, its 
windows broken out, its roof jammed 
with hastily gathered possessions, its ner¬ 
vous passengers huddled in their seats. 
The Ford rattled slowly down the high¬ 
way like a crippled armadillo; there were 
no tires on its rear wheels. 

Ten miles farther down the road was 
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an American emplacement. Soldiers 
were lying on the highway, guns at the 
ready, pointing eastward. Beyond that, 
suddenly, there were no signs of Ameri¬ 
cans. No U.S. troops were bivouacked 
along the road; no M-l tanks churned 
up huge clouds of talcumlike dust in the 
adjoining desert. 

Moments later, behind enemy lines 
now, a small convoy of Iraqi trucks 
rumbled into view. The 
troops who packed the rear 
of them were all carrying 
Chinese-made AK-47 assault 
rifles. Near a turnoff for Bas¬ 
ra in southern Iraq, a col¬ 
umn of retreating Iraqi tanks 
rolled across an overpass and 
onto the highway moving 
northwest. These were the 
remnants of Hussein’s no¬ 
torious Republican Guard, 
and they were in full retreat. 

Dozens of fully uniformed 
soldiers, some of them 
armed with semiautomatic 
rifles, perched atop each 
tank. Photographer Tumley, 
who was then driving, 
stopped the car, rolled down 
his window, tried to wave a 
friendly greeting, then began 
snapping photos. It was like 
the scene in the movie “Stir 
Crazy” in which comedians 
Gene Wilder and Richard 
Pryor try to talk their way past a bunch 
of toughs. The Republican Guard sol¬ 
diers looked sullen and did not return 
the greeting. Nor, fortunately, did they 
challenge two unarmed American jour¬ 
nalists in a car with Saudi plates and 
safe-passage markings from the United 
States Army. 

Toward Kuwait. Not far from the oil 
town of Az Zubayr, just southwest of 
Basra in Iraq, groups of weary Iraqi sol¬ 
diers began emerging from the desert, 
some with guns slung over their shoul¬ 
ders, others with hands held high. One 
wore a chemical-weapons protection 
suit. Many were barefoot. “Is the war 
over?” one soldier asked in Arabic. 
When they were told it was, they cried: 
“Thanks be to God.” Several offered to 
surrender; others just wanted food and 
water. The Iraqis had marched for 
three days, they said, and one kissed the 
loaf of bread that was handed to them. 
“It was a lost war from the start,” said 
an Iraqi Army doctor. “There were nev¬ 
er proper supplies. When the land war 
began,” he explained, “the officers fled 
in their cars and left us behind. Saddam 
has ruined us. But please, please, do not 
give my name! He is still in power.” 

At least some of Saddam Hussein’s 


defeated soldiers hanker for him to re¬ 
main so, but certainly not all. “Our war 
was just,” said Capt. Achmed Salim, a 
burly Special Forces officer from Mo¬ 
sul. “Saddam is a hero; he is our lead¬ 
er.” Countered a recruit named Riad 
Muhammed: “He is an ass.” 

Still farther on, the road signs began 
to point toward “Kadma,” the spurious 
name Saddam Hussein’s propagandists 


gave to Kuwait in hopes of obliterating 
the tiny state’s national memory. At 
the Iraqi border town of Safwan, the 
same spot from which Hussein had 
launched part of his brutal invasion last 
August, we headed off the highway, 
past the ruins of an old customs shed 
and toward Kuwaiti territory. An old 
soldier walked past, heading toward 
Iraq with his helmet in his hand. When 
Turnley tried to photograph him, he 
swung at him with a stick. 

The long highway into Kuwait was a 
kind of Death Alley. At some spots, it 
was almost completely choked by 
burned-out tanks and vehicles, among 
them the squad cars used by Hussein’s 
secret police. In one spot, a headless, 
limbless torso blocked the middle of 
the road. On either side were ghostly 
remains of the Iraqi Army’s sand bun¬ 
kers and tank emplacements, all of 
them abandoned, all of them reported¬ 
ly booby-trapped. 

There were signs of panicked retreat 
everywhere. Iraqi helmets dotted the 
sand. A tank was perched half out of 
the sand, as though its driver had begun 
to retreat with his armor and then sim¬ 
ply fled. On the horizon was a wall of 
burning oil wells, set ablaze by the Ira¬ 


qis, belching orange-red flames high 
into a sky that was all but obliterated by 
black, noxious smoke. 

U.S. troops blocked the way into Ku¬ 
wait City, their guns cocked. “I almost 
shot you,” a nervous young captain 
said. On the outskirts of the city, 
troops from the 367th Armored “Tiger 
Brigade” posed in front of a giant 
brown-and-white ceramic mural of a 


smiling Saddam Hussein. Nearby, a bri¬ 
gade of Iraqi POWs was gathering 
bodies and piling them in a trash-filled 
lot. A few meters on, the highway end¬ 
ed in a mountain of burned-out tanks 
and buses that made going any farther 
impossible. 

Posters of the emir. A detour led 
through the dark toward the blacked- 
out Kuwait City suburb of A1 Jahra. 
Jahra was as ghostly silent as it was 
dark, like a town whose inhabitants had 
mysteriously disappeared. Jahra also 
was dangerous: Members of the Ku¬ 
waiti resistance were armed, and the 
word was that they were nervous about 
vehicles coming from the direction of 
Iraq. When eerie shapes began to ap¬ 
pear in the darkness, we crawled to a 
cautious stop, prepared to explain our¬ 
selves quickly. It was unnecessary. They 
were small boys, not one of them more 
than 7 years old. Dressed in native dish- 
dash robes, they waved small red, white, 
green and black Kuwaiti flags, and post¬ 
ers of their emir that were bigger than 
they were. The boys said they had been 
waiting in the dark to celebrate their 
freedom with anyone who passed. ■ 


The last of empire. The scorched remains of Iraqi vehicles destroyed by allied air attacks 






















As every teacher and parent inevitably discovers, 
there is a curious truth to curiosity: It often defies their best 
efforts to inspire it. 

Yet, many of these same teachers and parents can 



tell of magic moments 
when, exposed to 
new facts or fresh 
experiences, young 
minds awaken. 


Aroused, they 
become eager to know 
all we can teach. 


S That’s why, since 
™ Hi 1976, we’ve funded 

and provided free-loan educational films to schools, to 
encourage learning And to show where learning can lead. 

Already millions of students have seen ‘American 
Enterprise,” an exciting profile of U.S. economic history; “The 
Search for Solutions” on science and problem solving; and 
“The Challenge of the Unknown,” covering mathematics, all 
in an entertaining and involving way 

We don’t have all the answers for stimulating the 
curiosity of every young person who sees these films. 

But we hope to provide the new fact or fresh experience 
that might serve as the first step. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 



To obtain thesefilmsforyourbcal school, write to Educational Films, Phillips Petroleum Company, 16C-4PB, Bartlesville, OK 74004. 







AFTER THE WAR 


IS THERE 
ANEW 
WORLD 
ORDER? 

What Bush may he seeking is the 
old world order on a budget 

S oon after Iraq invaded Kuwait last August, a top 
Egyptian military man raged at the United States 
for not sending its troops against Saddam Hussein. 
“You’re the only superpower left in the world,” he 
said. “We see it. The Europeans see it. The Soviets see it. 
Why don’t you?” Now, Americans may be tempted to be¬ 
lieve it. Not only did the United States, with the help of its 
allies, defeat Iraq but it did so as the unchallenged leader of 
a coalition stretching from Paris to Moscow to Riyadh. 

The triumph is even brighter against the backdrop of 
gloomy pre-August 2 predictions of American imperial over¬ 
reach and inevitable decline. Many analysts thought the 
United States no longer could afford to lead the world, while 
the implosion of the Soviet Union meant America no longer 
was needed to defend the West. Victory in the gulf has put 
those dark predictions to rest. But is the converse 
true? Does victory mean the United States will be¬ 
come the world’s policeman? 

To its credit, the Bush administration has avoided 
triumphalism or imperial designs, and has promised 
to bring U.S. forces home quickly. That decision, 
applauded by Arabs and Americans alike, may be a 
testimony to George Bush’s native sobriety and good 
sense. But it also may be due to the fact that at the 
end of the gulf war the administration is no closer to 
defining its role in the region, or the world, than it 
was at the end of the cold war. Late last week, ad¬ 
ministration planners, stunned by the speed of Iraq’s 
collapse, scrambled to develop scenarios for a post¬ 
war Middle East before Secretary of State James 
Baker’s trip to the region. One policymaker admit¬ 
ted that Baker was going “without a blueprint.” 



President Bush’s much repeated “new world order” has 
yet to move beyond the rhetorical. “No one really knows 
what it means,” says Harvard’s Joseph S. Nye Jr. But it ap¬ 
pears that what Bush is talking about is little more than the 
old world order on a budget — the United States calls most of 
the shots while others foot the bills. 

The easy victory in the gulf could reinforce that expecta¬ 
tion. But the war’s harmonious alliance, America’s unchal¬ 
lenged leadership, Soviet passivity, fervent popular support 
at home, even the easy financing, all may prove to be sui 
generis. la Hussein the United States found the perfect 
enemy, and with his invasion of Kuwait a clear-cut le¬ 
gal and moral issue. 

Future crises, however, are unlikely to look like this 
one. Knaves abound, among them Liberia’s Prince 
Johnson, Colombia’s cocaine kings and Ameri¬ 
ca’s new “moderate Arab” ally, Hafez Assad of 
Syria. Clean legal and moral issues are harder to 
[ find. “Unfortunately, some of the worst of¬ 
fenders are treating their own people as badly as 
Saddam Hussein treated his neighbor,” says For¬ 
eign Policy magazine editor Charles William 
Maynes. And there is little legal basis —and no 
international consensus — for foreign intervention 
in such cases, let alone financing. Without all three, 
Congress and the American public are unlike¬ 
ly to endorse such strong U.S. action. 

Some of the most compelling chal¬ 
lenges now facing America will come 
from friends, old and new. In the course of 
the crisis, the United States saw the Soviets exit 
the world stage, then re-enter. And while the Soviets are no 
longer a superpower (if they ever were, by any measures other 
than megatonnage and throw-weight), Moscow and Washing¬ 
ton will continue to compete for influence all over the world. 

The Soviets are likely to bow out only if Gorbachev’s inter¬ 
nal problems spiral out of control. Whether the United States 
should bail him out or stand aside while his domestic empire 
tears itself apart may be the Bush administration’s biggest 
policy dilemma, one for which the gulf offers no guidance. 

For the moment, the gulf crisis has solidified relations be¬ 
tween the United States and its traditional European allies. 
But the Europeans, who had to be wooed into the anti-Iraq 
coalition to start, will remain skeptical of American “new 
orders” and Third World crusades. The French could quickly 
split with U.S. policy in the Middle East if the Bush administra¬ 
tion does not press for an international conference on the 
Palestinian issue. And the bonhomie of the battlefield will not 
carry over to the trade and economic disputes that increasingly 
divide the United States and the European Community. 

While allied troops battled, in part, to guarantee 
» a stable oil market, Japan, a major gulf-oil import- 

▼ er, groused that the market could stabilize itself. 

VICTORY IN The Japanese have yet to make good on all of their 

THE GULF HAS pledges toward the cost of the gulf war. And while 

RESTORED the coalition was fighting Hussein, the Japanese 

AMERICA'S launched their own attack on the United States, 

OLD SELF- threatening to stop buying Treasury bonds if Con- 

CONFIDENCE. gress voted against them in a market dispute. 

BUT DOES For now, Americans can revel in their victory. 

IT MEAN The Vietnam syndrome may be exorcised, but lead- 

AMERICA WILL ership is unlikely to be any easier in the new order 

BECOME THE than it was in the old. And in the months and years 

WORLD'S to come, Americans may grow nostalgic for villains 

POLICEMAN? as straightforward as Saddam Hussein. ■ 


By Carla Anne Robbins 
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Fly with the Greatest Aces of All Time 


The U.S.News Air Combat Video 
Collection brings you the most spectac¬ 
ular military aviation footage ever 
filmed. 

You’ll begin with The War Aces. Your 
host, television and film star Monte 
Markham, introduces you to each war’s 
Aces.. .Eddie Rickenbacker.. The Red 
Baron. . .the incredible Douglas Bader, 
the legless wonder.. .Don Gentile and 
John Godfrey, the telepathic twins... 
’’Gabby” Gabreski, the flyer who 
became an Ace in 2 wars. 
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Richthofen’s Flying Circus.. .Bader’s 
Spitfires versus Goering’s Luftwaffe... 
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Me-262 jets.. .and desperate combat in 
MiG Alley between F-86 Sabres and MiG- 
15’s. Each video in this incredible series 
takes you to a different realm of air 
combat... 

The Chopper War, The Fighters, Test 
Pilots, Airborne, WWII: Europe, 

Vietnam: A Mission, and many more. 

Each videocassette is packed with nearly 
an hour of both stunning historical and 
high-tech footage. 

Introductory Offer Only $4.95 

You won’t find the Air Combat videos in 
stores. They are NEW. Not sold else¬ 
where and never seen on television. But 

you can get them by calling the toll-free 
number below. Or sending in the coupon. 
Your first video, The War Aces is yours 
for the special introductory price of only 
$4.95* . The War Aces is yours absolute¬ 
ly risk free. Keep it and every 4 to 6 
weeks you’ll receive other exciting videos 
for only $29.95*. There’s no minimum 
number of videos to buy, and you can 
cancel anytime. 

FREE! 

The Fighting Flying Tigers audiocassette. 
Never in the annals of air war has there 
been a band of heroes like this! Created 
by an all-Hollywood cast, this hour-long 
audiocassette tells their uncensored, 
action-packed story. And it’s yours FREE 
with your first payment. 


Take advantage of this extraordinary 
opportunity. Get The Fighting Flying 
Tigers FREE. Get The War Aces for only 
$4.95* . And slip the bonds of earth with 
these great birds of war, flying them to 
glory. 

*Plus $2.50 shipping and handing. Allow 4-6 
weeks for shipment. Prices subject to change. 
All orders subject to acceptance. 
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Battlefield bargain? The cost of the allies’ military campaign in the Persian Gulf was considerable, but less than many expected. 


TALLYING 
THE COST 
OF WAR 

Much of the Mideast has been 
battered, but America may have 
escaped lasting economic damage 

A law professor once gave Sen. Dale Bumpers some 
shrewd advice: “Bill them while the tears are fall¬ 
ing,” the Arkansas Democrat recalled last week. 
But as the shooting died down in the Persian Gulf, it 
was economists, not lawyers, who were busy totting 
up the tab. Like the conflict itself, the tally contained 
a number of surprises. Many Middle Eastern econo¬ 
mies have been devastated over the past few months, 
but the initial damage to the rest of the world has 
largely vanished with falling oil prices. And the cost of 
the allied blitzkrieg, while substantial, is probably a 
fraction of exorbitant earlier estimates. The unknown 
expenses will now come in war’s aftermath — expand¬ 
ed benefits for returning soldiers, a possible peace¬ 
keeping force in the gulf and fresh aid to front-line 
states like Turkey, Israel and Egypt. Given the enor¬ 
mous cash demands looming, the bill for postwar 
policies “could be larger than the cost of the war,” 
says Robert Reischauer, director of the Congressio¬ 
nal Budget Office. 

Aside from the tremendous human carnage, the 


I economic toll inflicted on the gulf states will be one of the 
conflict’s most enduring consequences. Kuwaiti officials con¬ 
template spending roughly $40 billion to rebuild the ruined 
I country; it’s unclear how much money it will take to recon¬ 
struct Iraq. Other costs stemming from the conflagration will 
run higher. According to Hossein Askari, a Middle East ex¬ 
pert at George Washington University, the region faces 
more than $300 billion in expenditures over the next 10 years 
for reconstruction, arms purchases and aid to states such as 
Egypt and Jordan —a sum that vastly exceeds the income on 
the combined financial reserves of Kuwait, Abu Dhabi and 
Saudi Arabia, the three wealthiest nations in the Per¬ 
sian Gulf. Coupled with combat costs, those demands 
could turn Saudi Arabia and Kuwait into heavy borrow¬ 
ers and will easily devour the estimated $45 billion in higher 
oil revenues that OPEC producers have earned since the 
Iraqi invasion of Kuwait last August. 

In sharp contrast, much of the conflict’s damage to the 
economies of the United States and other industrialized 
countries is already being reversed. An oil price shock accel¬ 
erated the U.S. economy’s fall into recession last year, wid¬ 
ening the federal budget deficit and shaving about a per¬ 
centage point from annual growth in the gross national 
product. But with no additional disruptions to oil supplies, 
prices are returning to near pre-invasion levels (see 
story. Page 53). Partly as a result, the U.S. economy 
has begun to turn since the August invasion. The 
Federal Reserve has eased its tight grip on mone¬ 
tary policy and ebullient financial markets have 
eclipsed summertime heights. Relief at the quick 
allied victory is helping consumer and business op¬ 
timism, which could spur a mild recovery in the 
coming months. 

America should now find it relatively easy to ab¬ 
sorb the added military costs of the conflict. The 
hefty expenses of the longer-than-expected air war 
were offset by the brief ground campaign. With 
minimal damage to materiel —only 34 U.S. aircraft 
downed, versus projections that pegged losses as 
high as 100 planes —the best guess is that the extra 
costs for Operations Desert Shield and Desert 
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THE BILL FOR 
POSTWAR 
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Storm will be between $50 billion and $65 billion. If Ameri¬ 
ca’s allies deliver on pledged contributions of $53.5 billion, 
the United States would pick up less than a fifth of the 
expense —a sum that could be added to the deficit without 
much pain. Longer-range costs have also been held down 
because U.S. casualties were so light; expenses for medical 
treatment and compensation for disabled servicemen will be 
far lower than expected. 

The total military tab will depend on how much weaponry 
America chooses to replace amid the massive defense 
“build-down” planned before the gulf conflict began. Given 
projected cuts in force structure of roughly 2,000 military 
planes, it’s unlikely that many of the aircraft downed during 
the Persian Gulf war will be replaced. Yet some members of 
Congress have already begun challenging the Pentagon’s 
postwar shopping list. For example, the Defense Depart- 
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MARKET 
AT PEACE 

With prices returning to prewar 
levels. American imports will 
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eramT againsf farmers, the elderly or 
other special interest groups. 

Perhaps the greatest question is 
whether the Middle East peace will 
foster world stability—and additional 
global prosperity. “The political gains 
from [fighting the war] are likely to be 
so large that we’re going to consider 
this one of the best investments we 
ever made,” contends St. Louis-based 
economist Laurence Meyer. Flush 
with a renewed sense of purpose and 
pride in its technology, America could 
at last reap the rewards of the cold 
war’s end, tapping defense savings to 
reinvest in its future. That would con¬ 
stitute a true global peace dividend, 
freeing the United States and other 
nations to wage war against the prob¬ 
lems at home. ■ 

By Susan Dentzer 
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Oil futures. Prices will depend on the Saudis. 


have been OPEC price hawks for 
years. Thus, Riyadh isn’t likely to cut 
output to prop up prices, as it did in 
the past. Not only do the Saudis have 
the world’s largest oil reserves, they 
also are investing in extra production 
capacity, which will help expand their 
share of the global market. 

Cheap oil, though it would spur the 
U.S. economy, is a mixed blessing. 
America imports 42 percent of its oil, 
and that percentage is expected to rise 
if conservation is not stepped up. The 
White House has offered an energy 
program that calls for drilling in Alas¬ 
ka’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge; 
yet the Bush plan includes virtually no 
provisions for oil conservation. A 
number of additional proposals have 
been introduced in Congress to curb 
oil use. One group of bills would set a 
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battered, but . M 

escaped lastit 

A law professor once gave Sen. Dale Bumpers some 
shrewd advice: “Bill them while the tears are fall¬ 
ing,” the Arkansas Democrat recalled last week. 
But as the shooting died down in the Persian Gulf, it 
was economists, not lawyers, who were busy totting 
up the tab. Like the conflict itself, the tally contained 
a number of surprises. Many Middle Eastern econo¬ 
mies have been devastated over the past few months, 
but the initial damage to the rest of the world has 
largely vanished with falling oil prices. And the cost of 
the allied blitzkrieg, while substantial, is probably a 
fraction of exorbitant earlier estimates. The unknown 
expenses will now come in war’s aftermath — expand¬ 
ed benefits for returning soldiers, a possible peace¬ 
keeping force in the gulf and fresh aid to front-line 
states like Turkey, Israel and Egypt. Given the enor¬ 
mous cash demands looming, the bill for postwar 
policies “could be larger than the cost of the war,” 
says Robert Reischauer, director of the Congressio¬ 
nal Budget Office. 

Aside from the tremendous human carnage, the 


countries is already being reversed. An oil price shock accel¬ 
erated the U.S. economy’s fall into recession last year, wid¬ 
ening the federal budget deficit and shaving about a per¬ 
centage point from annual growth in the gross national 
product. But with no additional disruptions to oil supplies, 
prices are returning to near pre-invasion levels (see 
story, Page 53). Partly as a result, the U.S. economy 
has begun to turn since the August invasion. The 
Federal Reserve has eased its tight grip on mone¬ 
tary policy and ebullient financial markets have 
eclipsed summertime heights. Relief at the quick 
allied victory is helping consumer and business op¬ 
timism, which could spur a mild recovery in the 
coming months. 

America should now find it relatively easy to ab¬ 
sorb the added military costs of the conflict. The 
hefty expenses of the longer-than-expected air war 
were offset by the brief ground campaign. With 
minimal damage to materiel —only 34 U.S. aircraft 
downed, versus projections that pegged losses as 
high as 100 planes —the best guess is that the extra 
costs for Operations Desert Shield and Desert 
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Storm will be between $50 billion and $65 billion. If Ameri¬ 
ca’s allies deliver on pledged contributions of $53.5 billion, 
the United States would pick up less than a fifth of the 
expense —a sum that could be added to the deficit without 
much pain. Longer-range costs have also been held down 
because U.S. casualties were so light; expenses for medical 
treatment and compensation for disabled servicemen will be 
far lower than expected. 

The total military tab will depend on how much weaponry 
America chooses to replace amid the massive defense 
“build-down” planned before the gulf conflict began. Given 
projected cuts in force structure of roughly 2,000 military 
planes, it’s unlikely that many of the aircraft downed during 
the Persian Gulf war will be replaced. Yet some members of 
Congress have already begun challenging the Pentagon’s 
postwar shopping list. For example, the Defense Depart¬ 
ment is now seeking about $500 million in fiscal 1991 funding 
for 500 new Patriot missiles, even though fewer than half 
that number were probably shot off during the war. Also 
uncertain is the price tag at the bottom of President Bush’s 
“new world order” blank. A decision to maintain an Ameri¬ 
can military presence in the gulf could cost up to $4 billion a 
year, while additional aid to Egypt, Turkey and Israel could 
run into billions of dollars. 

With the Persian Gulf cease-fire only days old, a confron¬ 
tation is now shaping up in Washington over a potentially 
costly payoff to returning troops. Amid the national eupho¬ 
ria, Democrats and liberal Republicans are anxious to paper 
over their earlier votes against the war. As a result, lawmak¬ 
ers have proposed roughly $1 billion in expanded benefits for 
soldiers and their families, including increased education as¬ 
sistance, eligibility for low-cost veterans’ housing loans and 
even pledges to award 5 percent of federal procurement con¬ 
tracts to small businesses run by gulf veterans. “Everybody’s 
riding on the crest of patriotism of all this,” says Representa¬ 
tive Bob Stump of Arizona, the ranking Republican on the 
House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, who opposes many of 
the costly plans that have been put forward. The Bush ad¬ 
ministration has warned Congress that it won’t consider any 
of the proposals exempt from spending restraints in the new 
budget law enacted last year. Unless the White House backs 
down, that means that largess to¬ 
ward returning heroes will have to be 
offset with tax hikes or spending 
cuts —in effect, pitting gulf war vet¬ 
erans against farmers, the elderly or 
other special interest groups. 

Perhaps the greatest question is 
whether the Middle East peace will 
foster world stability—and additional 
global prosperity. “The political gains 
from [fighting the war] are likely to be 
so large that we’re going to consider 
this one of the best investments we 
ever made,” contends St. Louis-based 
economist Laurence Meyer. Flush 
with a renewed sense of purpose and 
pride in its technology, America could 
at last reap the rewards of the cold 
war’s end, tapping defense savings to 
reinvest in its future. That would con¬ 
stitute a true global peace dividend, 
freeing the United States and other 
nations to wage war against the prob¬ 
lems at home. ■ 


By Susan Dentzer 


THE OIL 
MARKET 
AT PEACE 

With prices returning to prewar 
levels, American imports will 
likely rise again 

peration Desert Storm is the ultimate expression 
of America’s unspoken oil policy: Send in the 
military. 

Now that the U.S.-led coalition has defeated 
Saddam Hussein’s attempt to control Kuwait, its oil fields and 
the region where two thirds of the world’s known petroleum is 
located, the likely energy future is an extended period of low to 
moderate oil prices. Today, even with battered Kuwait and 
Iraq out of the market, the world is awash in petroleum and, 
much to the disappointment of U.S. oil producers, prices 
already are down to about $18 a barrel, near prewar levels. In 
fact, many analysts expect crude to plunge to $14 — or below — 
by summer, and prices may not rise above $20 for several years. 

Saudi Arabia, the staging point for Desert Storm, holds the 
key to future oil pricing. The Saudis have always believed that 
moderate prices —about $20 a barrel —are in their long-term 
interest because they help the economies of their industrial 
customers while discouraging development of other high-cost 
oil reserves, alternative energy sources and fuel conservation. 
To offset losses from Kuwait and Iraq, the desert kingdom 
boosted its production during the war from 5.4 million barrels 
a day to more than 8 million. With the 
coalition victory and U.S. protection, 
the Saudis no longer have to fear re¬ 
prisals from heavily armed, oil-rich 
neighbors like Iraq and Iran, which 
have been OPEC price hawks for 
years. Thus, Riyadh isn’t likely to cut 
output to prop up prices, as it did in 
the past. Not only do the Saudis have 
the world’s largest oil reserves, they 
also are investing in extra production 
capacity, which will help expand their 
share of the global market. 

Cheap oil, though it would spur the 
U.S. economy, is a mixed blessing. 
America imports 42 percent of its oil, 
and that percentage is expected to rise 
if conservation is not stepped up. The 
White House has offered an energy 
program that calls for drilling in Alas¬ 
ka’s Arctic National Wildlife Refuge; 
yet the Bush plan includes virtually no 
provisions for oil conservation. A 
number of additional proposals have 
been introduced in Congress to curb 
oil use. One group of bills would set a 



Oil futures. Prices will depend on the Saudis. 
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price floor on imported oil; another would raise mandatory 
fuel-economy standards for cars to as high as 40 miles a gallon. 

These measures probably won’t go very far. They were 
introduced when it seemed that U.S. forces would suffer heavy 
losses in an oil war. But since very little American blood was 
spilled in the Persian Gulf, the pressure is off. For now, U.S. 
energy policy will remain dependent on a steady flow of oil 
from the Mideast rather than on legislative initiative. ■ 


By William J. Cook 



Ever hopeful. Democrats Foley, Mitchell and Gephardt 


BACK 
ON THE 
HOME FRONT 

Bush towers over Democrats, and 
their hopes for a comeback on 
domestic policy could well falter 

T hese are delicate days for the Democrats. Most in 
Congress voted against a war that became an Ameri¬ 
can rout of Iraq. The president’s popularity is soar¬ 
ing. Many economists now predict a short-lived re¬ 
cession. And no serious Democrat has yet volunteered for 
the likely suicide mission of running against George Bush. 
With his high-noon ultimatum to Saddam Hussein and an 
overwhelming military victory, Bush has “moved from being 
a wimp to becoming the John Wayne of modern politics,” 
says former House Democratic Whip Tony Coelho with ob¬ 
vious admiration. 

Such effusion from one of their own strikes fear into the 
hearts of professional Democrats. Bush may be popular now, 
they counter meekly, but remember Winston Churchill: He 
won a war, only to lose a campaign dominated by domestic 
issues. The election is still 20 months away, they add, and 


fickle voters could yet follow an immutable law of political 
gravity. “It’s all downhill now for Bush,” insists party strate¬ 
gist Mike McCurry. But try selling that to a White House 
expecting to treat Democrats like Iraq’s Republican Guard. 
“The only people who don’t approve of Bush’s handling of 
the war,” says an adviser, “are those who don’t know his 
name.” 

The gulf triumph leaves the Democrats in suspended ani¬ 
mation-unwilling to criticize harshly an admired president 
while looking for a way to declare war over domestic policy. 
Surprisingly, the White House is cooperating. There are no 
plans to exploit Bush’s popularity with a new domestic agen¬ 
da that goes beyond a tough veto strategy —a sore point 
among activist GOP conservatives. As yawns greeted Bush’s 
reintroduction of his old domestic plan last week, Democrats 
tried to push issues they hope will play off America’s new 
can-do confidence — universal health care, a national energy 
policy, plans to rebuild the country’s highways, greater ac¬ 
cess to education. And they began to lay blame in the old 
fights, refusing to grant an additional $78 
billion for the savings and loan cleanup. 

“Bush did a masterful job in the gulf,” 
says House Banking Committee Demo¬ 
crat Charles Schumer. “I’d like to see 
him do the same masterful job at home.” 

The strategy: Do not insult or whine, but 
try to become leaders on home-front is¬ 
sues. Rely perversely on a bad economy 
for political advantage, as always. 

What is not often mentioned is that 
the deficit and the newly added war costs 
leave no money to spend. “There is no 
room for initiatives,” admits California 
House Democrat Bob Matsui. But there 
is even less room for Democrats to ma¬ 
neuver on foreign policy. They will de¬ 
bate about paying for the war, arranging 
the best peace, sharing the burden and supplying the best 
future defense. Even so. Bush’s stature could allow him to 
dominate these fronts. More important, the reluctance to 
use force will remain an eternal Democratic albatross. “No 
matter how they try to hide it, Democrats voted to undercut 
the president,” says Texas Republican Phil Gramm, sharp¬ 
ening his rhetoric as Senate campaign chairman. The Demo¬ 
crats cry foul as the GOP exploits their votes of conscience. 
“If the war had gone badly,” sniffs Gramm, “do you think 
the Democrats would have made their votes an issue?” 

Yet Bush believes his own popularity will not be much of a 
boost to his party. In fact, some White House advisers pre¬ 
dict that 1992 won’t change the political balance, even if the 
economy improves. The 102nd Congress could look much 
like its predecessor—veto packed, with some choice compro¬ 
mises each side can claim as its own. In the presidential 
campaign, though, Democrats looking for a better com¬ 
mander in chief can take little comfort. Even Senate Demo¬ 
cratic campaign chairman Chuck Robb admits that those 
potential candidates who voted against the use of force — 
including his own perennial favorite, Georgia Sen. Sam 
Nunn—will find it “hard to overcome.” Just to make sure, 
Bush will become a visible figure at homecoming parades. 

Small wonder his potential Democratic opponents have 
yet to emerge. “We’re not giving up,” says former party 
leader Coelho, “but we have to face reality.” Many party 
rank and filers privately concede 1992 might already be 
hopeless. For them, the real campaign is 1996. ■ 


By Gloria Borger with Kenneth T. Walsh 
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EVEN SENATE 
DEMOCRATIC 
CAMPAIGN 
CHAIRMAN 
ROBB ADMITS 
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WHO VOTED 
AGAINST THE 
USE OF FORCE 
WILL FIND IT 
'HARD TO 
OVERCOME' 
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S S U E 


COMMENTARY 

Why America hates the press 

The gulf war wasn’t Vietnam. You wouldn’t know that from the way 
many reporters approached it. Now, it's time for serious soul-searching 


F or more than six months, the American press has 
knocked itself out to cover the Persian Gulf crisis, ea¬ 
ger to meet a ravenous public appetite for every pic¬ 
ture, every briefing, every morsel from the front. News orga¬ 
nizations stripped at least 700 reporters from other beats 
and dispatched them to the scene. Experts were hired. Bud¬ 
gets were wrecked. Nearly matching the military in high-tech 
wizardry, both television and print delivered the fastest and 
most complete coverage of any war in history. 

And what does the press have to show for it? Mostly a big 
black eye. Across the country, among millions of viewers, TV 
addiction has turned into a sour distaste for journalists. No 
public forum about the war 
seems to end without a de¬ 
nunciation of whining re¬ 
porters badgering the mili¬ 
tary with goofy questions. 

What went wrong? In 
retrospect, it’s apparent 
that the press was far less 
prepared for this crisis 
than the armed forces. 

From the onset, many re¬ 
porters went beyond their 
appropriate and important 
role of asking tough and 
probing questions and ba¬ 
sically approached the ear¬ 
ly days of this conflict from 
an antiwar perspective. 

They were still fighting the 
last war in Vietnam, always suspecting that the United States 
would eventually screw up, that its generals would lie and that 
its soldiers would die in droves. Studies by the Center for 
Media and Public Affairs found that in the months leading up 
to the conflict, the networks quoted opponents of the presi¬ 
dent far more often than advocates, and even during the war, 
praise of the military’s performance was offset by continuing 
criticism of the decision to fight. Only a handful of newspaper 
columnists were pro-war —William Safire, A. M. Rosenthal, 
Jim Hoagland, Charles Krauthammer, Georgie Anne Geyer 
among them —and some of them were scurrilously attacked 
for carrying Israel’s water. 

The ignorance gap. Social changes have also left their mark 
on the press corps. Since the end of the draft in 1973, most 
would-be journalists have decided they would rather write 
than fight, so that reporters under 35 have rarely worn a 
uniform and what they know about a platoon is straight out of 
the movie. What it added up to was a pronounced media 
skepticism about the war that in the end left the press, like the 
Democratic Party, looking as if it had badly misjudged. 

By contrast, the U.S. military roared into the gulf ready to 
overwhelm not only the enemy but the press. It had learned 
from Vietnam that it must conquer both. In recent years, the 
war colleges have trained officers to become so media-sawy 


that when commanders like Gen. H. Norman Schwarzkopf 
took on reporters, it was no contest. The military also knew 
that pictures dominate words on TV, and was ready to win on 
that front, too, releasing a series of videos that captivated the 
public and made the accompanying press reports seem nega¬ 
tive and nitpicking. It was the smartest PR offensive the 
Pentagon ever mounted. 

Journalism’s black eye will eventually heal. In a book pub¬ 
lished in 1983, political scientists Seymour Martin Lipset and 
William Schneider pointed out that public support for the 
press typically falls when the government is well run but rises 
when government goes awry. The trail from Watergate to 
Iran-Contra guarantees 
that one day the govern¬ 
ment will stumble on its 
own malfeasance and the 
press will again be valued 
as a watchdog. 

But simply trying to 
heal wounds misses the 
point. The press isn’t in a 
popularity contest. What 
it cares —or at least, 
should care — about is pre¬ 
senting a fair and search¬ 
ing account of reality. The 
gulf war should make it 
re-examine its biases: The 
press needs to expunge 
Vietnam from its soul as 
much as the nation does. 
It should not become a cheerleader for the military, but nei¬ 
ther should it reflexively oppose every use of force. Each 
case deserves to be reported on its own merits. 

An equally important task for the press coming out of the 
gulf is to help the public understand that whatever its faults, 
American journalism also has continuing strengths - and they 
serve the nation’s larger interests. A press that asks hard¬ 
hitting questions does more than sell newspapers: It protects 
against the ruses and lies that have been known to every 
government, bar none. A press that sends a reporter behind 
enemy lines serves less as a mouthpiece for the other side 
than as eyes and ears for his own country. A press that ferrets 
out classified information will still refuse to print it if Ameri¬ 
can lives would be endangered. This magazine, for example, 
learned nearly two weeks in advance where allied ground 
forces would strike and that amphibious operations were a 
fake, but it withheld disclosure. Several other news organiza¬ 
tions made similar decisions. Unless journalism now address¬ 
es both its strengths and weaknesses, the danger from the gulf 
is that antipress attitudes will encourage the government to 
impose ever tighter restrictions on information. Then we will 
all have trouble seeing. ■ 


By David Gergen 
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THE SIX-WEEK WAR 

The fury 
of Desert 
Storm 

JANUARY 16,1991 

W 'hen Saddam Hussein made 
good his threats and invaded 
Kuwait on August 2, President Bush 
declared: “This will not stand. ” He 
and allies planted cities of military 
might in the desert. Then, a day after 
Hussein ignored a deadline to 
depart, the most devastating air 
assault in history began with the 
bombing of Baghdad. 
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SPECIAL ISSUE 


WEEK ONE 

JANUARY 16-22 


T he war began before 3 a.m., Persian Gulf 
time, when a Tomahawk cruise missile 
was launched from the deck of the USS 
Wisconsin and streaked toward Baghdad. 
Speeding low over the desert, it and other 
“smart” bombs touched off anti-artillery pyro¬ 
technics around Baghdad but sailed true to 
their targets. From the start, this display of 
high-tech aerial weaponry was destined to re¬ 
write all the war books. 

The coordination of this assault was awesome 
and its dimensions were huge. U.S. aircraft used 
electronic jamming gear to confuse or block 
Iraqi radar, while night-vision devices enabled 
U.S. pilots to launch pinpoint, low-altitude at¬ 
tacks under cover of darkness. F-117 Stealth 
fighters slipped by enemy-radar, their smart 
bombs riding down laser beams to destroy com¬ 
mand and control centers, including the Iraqi 
capital’s telecommunications headquarters. 

The first visible results of the aerial offensive 
were revealed January 18 by Air Force Lt. Gen. 
Charles Florner. Videotape from the F-117s 
showed smart bombs plummeting down an air 
shaft to badly damage Iraqi Air Force head¬ 
quarters and destroying a Scud-missile bunker. 
Virtually all Iraq’s chemical, biological and nu¬ 
clear-weapons facilities were wiped out. The 
handful of enemy pilots who rose up in chal¬ 
lenge were blown out of the sky; later many of 
their comrades would 
flee to Iran in their 
fighters, leaving Iraq 
without an effective 
air force. 

The initial eupho¬ 
ria was tempered by 
the first Iraqi Scud 
attack on Israel. 

Eight missiles struck 
in Tel Aviv, Haifa 
and Ramallah, but 
the crude rockets — 
while terrifying the 
nation — injured only 
about a dozen people 
in this first salvo. Is¬ 
rael’s big fear was nerve gas, but the Scuds car¬ 
ried only conventional warheads. America’s 
greatest concern was that Israel would retaliate 
and shatter the coalition. But Israel held its 
temper, and the United States rushed in Patriot 
defensive missiles by the weekend. 

That Saturday, as 25,000 antiwar protesters 
marched on the White House, allied forces cap¬ 
tured their first Iraqi prisoners after attacking 
an oil platform in the gulf. And two days later, 
Iraqi television broadcast interviews with seven 
captured allied pilots, including three Ameri¬ 
cans who clearly had been brutalized. □ 
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Shot heard round the world. The USS Wisconsin was one of several ships that fireta 
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War toll: 

U.S. air sorties: 10,000 
Iraqi Scud attacks: 29 
U.S. casualties: 2 
U.S. POWs/MIAs: 9 

New stars: The beginning 
of daily military briefings 
makes instant celebrities 
of Lt. Gen. Thomas 


Kelly, who gave daily 
performances at the 
Pentagon, and Brig. 

Gen. Richard Neal, who 
ruled the airwaves from 
Saudi Arabia. 

Fighting words: “My 

confidence in you is 
total. Our cause is just. 
Now, you must be the 
thunder and lightning of 
Desert Storm. ” — 
General Schwarzkopf 
launching the battle 

National pulse: President 
Bush's approval rating 
cracks 80 percent, the 
highest for any president 
in 30 years. 79 percent of 
Americans approve of 
military action. Only lb 
percent say Bush should 
have waited to start the 
war—a marked 
turnaround from the 
days preceding the war. 

Bush: “This will not be 
another Vietnam. Our 
troops will not be asked 
to fight with one hand 
tied behind their back. ” 

Hussein: “The great 
duel, the mother of all 
battles, has begun. ” 


cruise missiles at key targets. Soon after the war’s start, much of Iraq’s military infrastructure was razed. 
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S S U E 


WEEK TWO 

JANUARY 23-29 


T his was the week of terror. Saddam Hus¬ 
sein’s Scud missile attacks on Israel grew 
more devastating. One, which evaded two 
U.S. Patriot air-defense missiles, smashed into a 
Tel Aviv residential area, injuring about 100 
people. Israel, in the words of Hebrew Universi¬ 
ty psychologist Amram Dolev, became a “psy- 
chocracy” as its entire population lived at high- 
alert status. In fact, three other Israelis suffered 
fatal heart attacks as a result of the Tel Aviv as¬ 
sault. The world, too, was transfixed by TV 
broadcasts from correspondents talking through 
gas masks. 

Atrocities against allied POWs —now number¬ 
ing 13 —continued. Two more allied pilots, in¬ 
cluding U.S. Navy Lt. Jeffrey Zaun, were paraded 
before Iraqi TV cameras. “We wonder whether 
American blood can be so cheap in the eyes of 
the American government,” a heavily bruised 
Zaun said, his wooden, staccato voice leaving no 
doubt his statement had been coerced and indi¬ 
cating that he had probably been tortured. 

Hussein’s terrorism was not confined to peo¬ 
ple. On January 25, the United States accused 
the Iraqis of sabotaging a Kuwaiti supertanker 
terminal, dumping hundreds of thousands of 
barrels of oil into the Persian Gulf. The slick 
spread for more than 35 miles, killing birds, fish 
and other marine animals 
and threatening Saudi de¬ 
salinization plants. The 
next night, U.S. F-llls 
bombed the supertanker- 
terminal pipes to stem the 
flow of the gushing oil. 

But Hussein’s psycho¬ 
logical warfare only served 
to strengthen the resolve 
of the Pentagon, even as it 
demoralized some Ameri¬ 
cans. Joint Chiefs Chair¬ 
man Gen. Colin Powell re¬ 
assured Americans that the conflict had not 
turned sour just because Hussein was still stand¬ 
ing. The allies began shifting the focus of the air 
war. With most of Iraq’s prime command-and- 
control targets and its weapons plants wiped out, 
the allies dropped more “smart” bombs on Iraqi 
troops and tried to cut off supply lines. One dra¬ 
matic sign of the success of the allied offensive 
came when about 80 of Iraq’s best jets were flown 
to Iran and parked for the rest of the war, in an ef¬ 
fort to salvage part of Iraq’s battered Air Force. 

Back home, the Super Bowl provided Ameri¬ 
cans with a diversion from the Gulf conflict, but 
concerns about possible terrorism turned Tampa 
Stadium into an armed fortress. Similar precau¬ 
tions were in place two nights later on Capitol 
Hill when President Bush delivered the State of 
the Union address to a cheering nation. □ 



POW. Pilot Zaun 
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slammed into a suburban Tel Aviv apartment building in the dead of night. At least 100 people were injured. 


War toll to date: 

U.S. air sorties: 27,000 
Iraqi Scud attacks: 53 
U.S. casualties: 15 
more airmen are 
reported missing in 
action 

Iraqi aircraft flown to 
Iran: 80 to 90 

Fighting words: “Our 

strategy to go after this 
Army is very, very 
simple. First we’re going 


to cut it off, and then 
we 're going to kill it. ” 
— General Powell 

National pulse: Bush’s 
approval stays high at 
79 percent, but a 
majority of blacks say 
they oppose the war. 

Bush: “I am not going 
to be held a captive in 
the White House by 
Saddam Hussein. 
Somebody asked me 
a while back: Do 
you think we ought 
to cancel the Super 
Bowl because of 
this situation? Life 
goes on. The men and 
women in the gulf, 
they want to see 
this game go on, and 
they’re going to get 
great instant replays 
over there. ” 


one of who has more 
weaponry or more 
weapons. In order to 
decide who will 
lose and who will win, 
it’s based on who 
has the Devil on his 
side and who has 
God on his side. ” 
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War toll to date: 

U.S. air sorties: 47,000 
Iraqi Scud attacks: 57 
U.S. casualties: 12 
killed, 11 wounded, 24 
MI As and 8 POWs 


Fighting words: “We 

said we will bomb you. 
We bombed you. We will 
continue to bomb you. 
Surrender or prepare to 
die!" 

—Allied leaflet 


Firefight. U.S. marines seek cover from an Iraqi 


WEEK THREE 

JANUARY 30-FEBRUARY 5 


I n a way, this is the week the ground war 
started, and it gave important clues 
about the way the war would end. Des¬ 
perate Iraqis staged surprise attacks along 
Saudi Arabia’s northern border in an at¬ 
tempt to provoke the allies into a bigger and 
bloodier conflict. The four, separate battal¬ 
ion-size “probing attacks” came through at 
three points from Khafji to Umm Hujul, 
along a 50-mile-wide strip of the Saudi-Ku- 
waiti border. In each case, the allies turned 
back the Iraqis, inflicting heavy losses, large¬ 


artillery attack in the battle for Khafji, the gulf war’s first major ground combat. 


ly as a result of fire from A-10 Warthogs, 
AV-8B Harriers and Cobra helicopters. One 
Saudi commander termed Hussein’s ill-fated 
forays, in which Iraqi armor and infantry 
abandoned their fortified positions in south¬ 
ern Kuwait and were left wide open to allied 
aerial bombardment, a “suicide mission.” 

Much like the full-blown ground war that 
would follow, the raids into Khafji turned 
into a rout as hundreds of Iraqi soldiers were 
taken prisoner and scores more killed. None¬ 
theless, the 36-hour battle in the deserted 
coastal town was fierce, with allied troops en¬ 
gaged in house-to-house fighting. The Iraqis 
had some allied commanders scratching their 
heads, though. The attacks, involving some 
2,000 Iraqi troops, suggested that the Iraqi 
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National pulse. Pro-war 
demonstrations are 
common. 76 percent of 
public supports war. 

Bush: “When we win, 
and we will, we will 
have taught a 
dangerous dictator and 
any tyrant tempted to 
follow in his footsteps 
that the U.S. has a new 
credibility and what we 
say goes. ” 


died from friendly aerial fire. 


Aftermath. Some personnel carriers were destroyed in the fighting. A few miles away, 11 Americans 


Army was capable of nighttime maneuvers 
vastly more sophisticated than previously be¬ 
lieved and that it might be equipped with 
special night-vision equipment. 

This was also the week when “friendly fire” 
became part of the war’s reality. 

In a battle west of Khafji, 11 ma¬ 
rines became the first casualties 
of the ground assault and the first 
victims of misdirected fire from 
their own comrades. Many of 
them were killed after a Maverick 
missile struck their armored vehi¬ 
cle during fighting against Iraqi 
tanks and personnel carriers. In a 
separate incident, another marine 
was killed by friendly fire when 


his convoy was hit by allied cluster bombs. 

Specialist 4 Melissa Rathbun-Nealy be¬ 
came a sobering symbol of the changing role 
of women in combat when she became the 
gulf war’s first female POW. Rathbun-Nealy 
and a colleague were believed 
captured by Iraqi soldiers after 
the pair’s vehicle got stuck in the 
sand during a supply mission. 

What little there was of an 
Iraqi Navy was put out of busi¬ 
ness this week. But the seas con¬ 
tained other hazards. The oil 
slick loosed by Iraq threatened 
Saudi beaches and water desali¬ 
nation facilities. And the sight of 
dying birds sickened the world. □ 
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WEEK F OUR 

FEBRUARY 6-12 


I t was a time for reassessment. There was no 
doubt the allies were controlling the skies. 
The issue was whether three weeks of con¬ 
stant bombing had weakened the enemy enough 
to justify a ground assault that could bring the 
conflict to a rapid end. Early on, allied command¬ 
ers estimated that half of Hussein’s military ma¬ 
chine might be crushed during the war’s opening 
weeks. But bomb-damage assessment (BDA) is 
extraordinarily difficult to make — and the cau¬ 
tion of Pentagon briefers on BDA questions sug¬ 
gested to some that Iraq might be holding up bet¬ 
ter than the military had reckoned earlier. 

In fact, the briefers were understating the dam¬ 
age. The number of Iraqi aircraft fleeing to Iran 
neared 140, and U.S. pilots downed two of Iraq’s 
Soviet-made Su-25 jets as they tried to escape. 
Meanwhile, a steady trickle of Iraqi deserters 
crossed the Saudi border to give themselves up. 
“The bombing is wearing them out —it’s scaring 
them to death,” said Marine Maj. Harvey How¬ 
ard. Hussein halted domestic gasoline sales amid 
reports the allies had wiped out four fifths of his 
oil-refining capacity. 

Hussein’s hopes that the Arab masses would 
rise up to support him still failed to materialize, 
but he gained backing from an old ally, Jordan’s 
King Hussein. The king made a televised speech 
denouncing the allied action as a “war against all 
Arabs and Muslims” and slammed Bush’s con¬ 
cept of a “new world order.” Secretary of State 
Baker responded that the king is “on the wrong 
side” and announced a review of the pending $50 
million American aid package to Jordan. 

On Capitol Hill, congressional leaders urged 
Defense Secretary Cheney and Joint Chiefs 
Chairman Powell to delay the ground offensive. 
Cheney and Powell flew to Saudi Arabia to confer 
with allied commanders in a trip widely seen as a 
final assessment before setting a date for the 
ground offensive. When they briefed Bush back 
at the White House on February 11, the president 
promised “to take whatever time is necessary to 
sort out when a next stage might begin.” □ 



Morale boost. Cheney and Powell in Saudi Arabia 






















War toll to date: 

U.S. air sorties: 65,000 
Iraqi Scud attacks: 62 
U.S. casualties: 12 
killed, 12 wounded, 

36 MIAs and POWs 

Fighting words: "We've 
got plenty of targets and 
plenty of airplanes. ” 

— General Kelly 


National pulse: Despite 
press suggestions that 
the war is not going as 



well as some might have 
hoped, 75 percent of 
Americans still approve 
of the conflict. Only 20 
percent disapprove. 
However, critics raise 
concerns that the 
“Nintendo” videos of 
bomb attacks are 
anesthetizing the public 
to the real consequences 
of the war. 

Bush: “The war has 
gone far better in terms 
of casualties than I had 
hoped, though we 
mount the loss of every 
single member of our 
anned forces and of the 
coalition forces. My 
heart still goes out to 
the families. ” 

Hussein, in his first 
broadcast in two weeks: 

“All of America’s 
financial, military 
and economic power 
is not sufficient to 
fight the fortress of 
faith in Iraq. Victory 
will restore to the 
Iraqis all the 
requirements for a free 
and honorable living 
that they will merit 
for patience and 
steadfastness. ” 
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WEEK FIVE 

FEBRUARY 13-19 


L 


F rom the air war’s beginning, the potential 
for large-scale civilian casualties threat¬ 
ened to erode allied political support. 
When an American F-117A Stealth fighter 
slammed two laser-guided bombs into a bunker 
in a Baghdad neighborhood at midweek, the 
seemingly antiseptic war took on a new and 
bloodied face. At least 300 people, many of 
them women and children in their sleep, were 
killed. As the world saw gruesome footage of 
charred remains pulled from the wreckage, 
there were widespread predictions that a turn¬ 
ing point in the conflict was at hand. 

The Bush administration moved quickly to 
deflect Iraq’s propaganda assault, claiming that 
Hussein had converted the bunker into a mili¬ 
tary command post and that the victims were 
family members of Iraq’s ruling elite. Still, the 
tragedy refueled anti-American sentiment 
among some Arabs and raised concerns, espe¬ 
cially among the Soviets, that the bombing cam¬ 
paign, which by then exceeded 72,000 sorties, 
was excessive. 

Ironically, Hussein himself helped to defuse 
President Bush’s biggest political crisis in the 
war by announcing a peace offer. For the first 
time, Hussein mentioned withdrawing from Ku¬ 
wait, sparking momentary optimism that the 
war would end without a ground offensive. But 
the outlandish conditions he attached dashed 
any hopes of allied acceptance. Bush dismissed 
the offer as a “cruel hoax” and pledged to con¬ 
tinue the air war. 

A few hours later, across the Potomac River 
at Arlington National Cemetery, Marine Capt. 
Jonathan “Jack” Edwards became the first gulf 
casualty laid to rest in the nation’s most cele¬ 
brated burial ground. The unadorned grief on 
the faces of Edwards’s wife and their three 
young children, like the anguish of the relatives 
of those who died in the Iraqi bunker, showed 
that no matter how soon the war might end and 
no matter how low the death tolls, for some 
families life would never be the same. □ 



Anguished lives. Capt. Edwards’s wife and family 
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War toll to date: 

U.S. air sorties: 72,000 
Iraqi Scud attacks: 67 
U.S. casualties: two 
more allied airmen 
reported missing 
The first diplomatic 
moves are made by 
Moscow and Baghdad. 

Fighting words: On CNN 

correspondent Peter 
Amett, covering the war 
from Baghdad: “He was 



active in the Vietnam 
War and he won a 
Pulitzer Prize largely 
because of this anti- 
government material. I 
called that ‘sympathizers’ 
in my early days in the 
Second World War.’’ 

— Sen. Alan Simpson 

National pulse: 79 

percent of Americans 
say they want to 
continue air strikes; 45 
percent say a ground 
war would be worth the 
additional loss of life if 
it’s successful. 

Bush: “When I first 
heard the statement, I 
was happy that Saddam 
Hussein had seemed to 
realize that he must 
withdraw uncondition¬ 
ally. Regrettably, the 
Iraqi statement now 
appears to be a cruel 
hoax. ” 

Hussein: “Their latest 
crime was [an] ugly and 
dirty crime of 
premeditated 
bombardment of a 
civilian shelter. They 
killed and burned 
hundreds of women, 
children and old people. ” 
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WEEK SIX 

FEBRUARY 20-26 



I t had become an axiom: The absence of 
cold war tensions had freed the United 
States to build a coalition against Iraq. But 
Mikhail Gorbachev’s desire to reassert Soviet 
influence emerged, as he pressed a proposal for 
a gradual Iraqi withdrawal, which the Soviets in¬ 
sisted Tariq Aziz, Iraq’s foreign minister, had 
accepted. After attending a play at Ford’s The¬ 
atre Thursday night, President Bush met with 
his war cabinet. Meanwhile, the necessity of 
pursuing a ground war under conditions that 
suited the allies was pressing. 

The result of the cabinet meeting was the 
most resolute moment of Bush’s presidency — 
indeed of any American presidency in at least a 
quarter of a century. On Friday, in the White 
House Rose Garden, Bush rejected the Soviet 
plan and stated his own ultimatum: Saddam 
Hussein had until noon the next day to begin 
withdrawing from Kuwait. A flurry of conflict¬ 
ing information about whether Hussein would 
agree followed, but the most accurate statement 
of his intentions was a Scud attack on Israel 
shortly before noon Saturday. Ten hours later, 
Bush spoke again: The land war to eject Iraq 
from Kuwait had begun at 8 p.m. 

Through a Pentagon blackout came the news 
of hundreds, then thousands, of Iraqi troops 
surrendering. As the hours passed, it became 
plain that allied forces had coordinated a com¬ 
plex assortment of feints and forward thrusts 
that overwhelmed a demoralized enemy inside 
Kuwait and southern Iraq. An armored force of 
well over 100,000 soldiers thundered northeast 
across the Iraqi desert at a pace of more than 
60 miles a day, as coalition troops took up posi¬ 
tions around Kuwait City. 

Still, the Iraqis landed their first successful mis¬ 
sile attack on a U.S. target, as a Scud killed 28 
Americans and wounded 100 others in a Dhahran 
barracks. The allied success could not wipe out the 
loss. But it seemed to justify the sacrifices the war 
effort had required, just as it swept away any lin¬ 
gering doubts about the war’s real objectives. □ 



Losing the peace. Gorbachev-Aziz plan didn’t fly. 
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promised $10 .7 billion 
but has provided only 
$1.3 billion so far. 

A tax hike must be 
passed to help raise the 
necessary funds. 
Germany pledged $5.5 
billion but has provided 
only $2.1 billion so far 
(and $500 million of 
that was shoddy East 
German surplus 
equipment). 

Saudi Arabia provided 
billions in assistance to 
the troops but has given 
only $6 billion of the 
$16 billion in cash it 
promised. 

Kuwait’s exiled 
government pledged 
more than $16 billion 
but has provided only 
$3.5 billion so far. 

Fighting words: “They 
didn’t believe in the 
cause they were ordered 
to fight for. ” 

— U.S. Army Capt. 

David Howard after 
massive Iraqi surrenders 

National pulse: The 

president’s approval 
rating rockets to post- 
World War II highs. 
Support for the war 
increased to 84 percent, 
compared with the mid- 
70s when the war 
started. 

Bush: “Saddam’s most 
recent speech is an 
outrage. He is not , 
withdrawing. His 
defeated forces are 
retreating. He is trying 
to claim victory in the 
midst of a rout. And he 
is not voluntarily giving 
up Kuwait. ” 

Hussein: “Cheer your 
victory, and the victory 
of all honorable men, 

O citizens. You have 
fought 30 countries 
and world instru¬ 
ments of war and 
destruction. ” 


-—- 
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LIBERATION DAY 


FEBRUARY27 


P lumes of oily soot trailed darkness across 
the midafternoon sun but could not blot 
out the green, white, red and black of the 
Kuwaiti flags. They flew from rooftops, swayed 
in clenched fists, even cloaked young girls as 
makeshift skirts. This day, exactly six weeks into 
the war, the survivors of Kuwait City welcomed 
their liberators with tears and joy. Arab troops 
had marched in at daybreak to show that this 
was not simply an American victory. Only later 
did the Marines arrive to the kind of jubilation 
that no American troops had seen for 46 years, 
“a once-in-a-lifetime experience,” as Lt. Gen. 
Walter Boomer said. 

Liberation Day was the moment when Iraq’s 
Republican Guard finally met coalition forces — 
and were routed. In the largest tank battle since 
World War II, 800 American armored vehicles 
trounced nearly 300 Iraqi tanks 50 miles west of 
Basra. News of the battle emerged at a trium¬ 
phant briefing given by the very proud H. Nor¬ 
man Schwarzkopf. He made clear the coalition’s 
final objective: “There’s not enough left for 
[Saddam Hussein] to be a regional threat.” 

Little else about Iraq’s future was so clear. Its 
angry soldiers were returning home to give the 
lie to Hussein’s hypocritical claims that his na¬ 
tion had scored a kind of moral victory. The 
death toll was unknown —with some estimates 
hitting as high as 100,000. Allied troops were be¬ 
ginning to gather information for possible war- 
crimes trials. Clearly, the international reprisals 
against Iraq will continue as long as Hussein 
stays in power. 

Iraq’s burden did not diminish America’s satis¬ 
faction, as President Bush noted in his cease-fire 
address. Nor did it at all trouble those in America 
hearing the news that their loved ones might soon 
begin preparations to come home —to the mili¬ 
tary bases and the communities that had sent 
them off to stop an international crime that had 
begun 210 long days before. And this time, they 
would be coming home heroes. □ 



Norman conquest. The Bear describes the battle. 
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War toll. Cost of 
rebuilding Kuwait: $40 
billion. Reconstruction 
contracts with U.S. 
firms: $700 million. 



Fighting words: “As far 

as Saddam Hussein 
being a great military 
strategist, he is neither a 
strategist nor is he 
schooled in the 
operational art nor is he 
a tactician nor is he a 
general nor is he a 



Old Glory. New gratitude 


soldier. Other than that, 
he’s a great military 
man. ’ —General 
Schwarzkopf. 

National pulse: Fifty- 
eight percent of 
Americans say the 
country is on the right 
track—up from 19 
percent in October. 
Thirty-nine percent say 
the country is heading in 
the wrong direction — 
down from 78 percent in 
October. 

Bush: “This is not a 
time of euphoria, 
certainly not a time to 
gloat. But it is a time of 
pride—pride in our 
troops, pride in our 
friends who stood with 
us during the crisis, 
pride in our nation and 
the people whose 
strength and resolve 
made victory quick, 
decisive and just. ” 

Hussein: No comment. 
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THE SIX-WEEK WAR 


FIGHTING NUMBERS 

War as data — the missiles, the people, the letters from home 



■ Who served. U.S. troops who 
served in Operation Desert Storm: 

532,000 

U.S. troops who served overseas 
in World War II: 12 million 


■ Who died. U.S. troops killed in 
Operations Desert Shield and 
Desert Storm: 184 
Iraqi troops killed (Saudi Arabian 
estimate): 80,000 to 100,000 
U.S. troops killed in World War 
II: 407,318 

Americans killed in motor vehicle 
accidents from January 16 through 
February 27: 4,400 
Total military deaths in World 
War II (est.): 24 million 


■ Injuries. U.S. troops wounded in 
Operation Desert Storm: 213 
U.S. troops wounded in World 

War II: 670,000 


■ Captured or missing. U.S. 
POWs/MIAs in Desert Storm: 52 
U.S. POWs/MIAs in World War 

II: 140,000 

■ Civilians killed. Iraqi civilian 
deaths (Iraqi est.): 1,591 
Civilian deaths in World War II: 

Britain: 60,595 
U.S.S.R. (est.): 2.5 million 
Germany: 300,000 
Japan: 500,000 
U.S.: Fewer than 10 
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■ Cost of Desert Shield. Average 
daily cost, August 2 to January 16: 

$76.8 million 

Total cost: $12.9 billion 


■ Cost of Desert Storm. The air 
war: $295 million a day 

Total cost, 45 days of air war: 

$13.3 billion 

The ground war: $520 million a 
day 

Total cost, four days of ground 
war: $2.1 billion 

■ Cost of the cleanup. Postcombat 
expenses, three months: $7 billion 
Return and redeployment of U.S. 
forces: $5.2 billion 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

■ The grand total. $40 billion to 
$50 billion 

■ World War II outlays lest.): $360 
billion. Among other things, this 
sum bought: 

57,027 tanks 
676,433 trucks 
1,054 howitzers 
476,628 bazookas 
4,014,731 M-l rifles 
4,072,000,000 ,45-cal. 
cartridges 

57,488,000 wool undershirts 

116,000,000 lb. peanut butter 
7,570 locomotives 
23,510,030 gas masks 
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■ Air power. Bombs dropped on 
Iraq and Kuwait: 141,921 tons 
Bomb dropped on Nagasaki in 
World War II: 24,20«Ttons 
Bombs dropped on Dresden in 
World War II: 3,421 tons 
Bombs dropped by Allies in 
World War II: 3.36 mil. tons 

Hourly cost to fly A-10 Warthog 
tank-killing plane: $1,106 

■ Fill ’em up. Daily fuel consumed, 
one armored division (approxi¬ 
mately 16,500 troops, 350 tanks. 


more than 200 Bradley Fighting 
Vehicles, almost 200 armored per¬ 
sonnel carriers and more than 300 
other vehicles): 250,000 gallons 
Total fuel consumed during 100- 
hour ground war by eight U.S. 
mechanized and armored divi¬ 
sions: 8 million gallons 
One day’s U.S. oil consumption: 
714 million gallons 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

■ Under fire. Cost per shell, M-16 
machine gun: 20c 
Cost per shell, M-60 heavy ma¬ 
chine gun: 43c 

Cost of each 105 mm or 120-mm 
shell fired by 2.000 U.S. tanks de¬ 
ployed in Operation Desert 
Storm: $565 to $1,813 
Cost per Tomahawk cruise missile: 
More than $1 million 
Tomahawks fired: More than 300 
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■ Families. Married U.S. troops: 

53% 

Married troops, World War II 
(enlisted personnel): 27% 

Single parents on duty in gulf 
theater: 16,337 
Both parents on duty in gulf 
theater: 1,231 

■ Payday. General Schwarzkopfs 
monthly salary: $8,485.80 plus 
$942 housing and dependency 
allowance 

Sergeant (E-5, one child): 

$1,644 

Combat pitot, 2nd lieutenant: 

$1,745 
Private: $669 

♦♦♦♦♦ 

In World War II. General Eisenhow¬ 
er’s monthly salary: $666 
Combat pitot, 2nd lieutenant: 

$200 

Sergeant (E-7): $165 
Private: $71.33 


■ Where they came from. Troops 
drawn from National Guard and 
reserves: 15% 

Firefighters serving in the gulf: 

960 

Chaplains: 800 


■ Media event. Reporters covering 
the war: 1,500 

Reporters covering the last Super 
Bowl: 2,200 

■ War worries. 51 percent of U.S. 
executives of Fortune 500 corpora¬ 
tions surveyed say their company 
is a likely terrorist target. The 
reasons: 

Nature of the business, 24% 
International operations, 12% 
High profile, 6% 

Jewish background, 6% 

Media coverage, 6% 

Location, 4% 

Other, 37% 

Proportion who have limited their 
travel or otherwise altered 
their routine as a precaution 

25% 

■ Mail from home. Average mail 
received by gulf troops: 3.75 
pieces per day 

Total over six weeks since start of 
Desert Storm: 157.5 pieces 

■ Popular president. Peak Gallup 
Poll approval rating for Bush, Au¬ 
gust 2 to present: 85% (February) 
Peak Gallup Poll approval rating 
for Roosevelt during World War 
II: 84% (January 1942) 


COMPILED BY WARKEN COHEN 

And Douglas Pasternak 
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An important message from PAUL NEWMAN and JOANNE WOODWARD 



“We share our love with 
seven wonderful children 
we have never seen. 

“We’d like to tell you why.” 


“For 24 years we’ve been Save 
the Children sponsors. We began by 
sponsoring a desperately poor little girl 
from the mountains of Colombia. 

“It was a joy to share our good 
fortune with her and to know that she 
was blossoming because someone 
cared enough to help. It made us want 
to help other children. And now we 
sponsor seven children around the 
world. Children we have come to 
understand and love. Thanks to 
Save the Children. 

“If you’ve ever wondered, ‘What 
can I do?' — the answer is ‘You can 
help save a child.’ If you are touched 
by needy children, there is no better 
way than Save the Children to reach 
out with caring, comfort and support. 

“Please join us as a Save the 
Children sponsor. You’ll see how much 
you can really do — in the eyes and in 
the progress of the child you sponsor. 
You’ll bring new hope to a child you’ll 
know personally, as we do, through 
photographs, reports and letters you 
can exchange, if you wish. 

“You’ll see despair turn to hope, 
and you’ll feel the personal reward of 
knowing what your love and support 
can do. 

“The need is so great. Won’t you 
join us as Save the Children sponsors?’’ 


A sponsorship costs only $20 
a month. Just 65P a day. Because 
58 years of experience has taught us 
that direct handouts are the least 
effective way of helping children, your 
sponsorship contributions are not 
distributed in this way. Instead, com¬ 
bined with other sponsors’, they are 
used to help children in the most 
effective way possible — by helping 
the entire community with projects and 
services such as health care, education, 


Photo by Michael 

food production, and nutrition. So hard¬ 
working people can help themselves 
and save their own children. 


How Save the Children’s funds 
are spent. 

840 of every dollar 
spent goes right to 
the programs that 
benefit kids most. 


Fill out this coupon...and share your love with a child. 


□: 


sponsor a Cboy Dgirl [©either i 

□ Where the need is greatest 

□ Africa □ Caribbean 

□ American Indian □ Himalayas 

□ Asia D Central America 


ia I’ve checked below. 


□ Middle East 

□ South America 
D'United States 


^Save the Children. 

50 Wilton Road, Westport, Connecticut 06880 


sponsorship agency. YOUR SPONSORSHIP 
PAYMENTS AND CONTRIBUTIONS ARE 
U.S. INCOME TAX DEDUCTIBLE. We are 
indeed proud of our use of funds. Our 
annual report and audit statement are 
available upon request. 

USN 3/11/1 

©1990 SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION, INC. 















■ EDITORIAL 


BY MORTIMER B. ZUCKERMAN 

EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


THE TRIUMPH OF DESERT STORM 


S addam Hussein not only seemed to lack a firm 
grip on reality, he had an even looser grip on his 
fantasies. Every judgment he made maximized 
his losses. The poor, abused Iraqi people, of course, 
have been fed only a barrage of lies, and when 500,000 
vanquished Iraqi troops get home, they will tell of 
things that prevent the dictator from turning his hu¬ 
miliation into a political victory. 

Americans and the world are in debt to George Bush. 
He drew the line of his convictions in the sand and kept 
it. When the going was rough, when the Democrats in 
Congress rejected any policy that involved the projec¬ 
tion of force against Hussein, when the 
Soviets played mischief-maker, 

George Bush kept his eye on the main 
objective. Desert Storm was not only 
an incredible military victory but a tri¬ 
umph of brilliant diplomacy. 

Many TV and media grandees must 
be hoping the American public — 
steadfast and never in doubt about 
Saddam Hussein—will soon forget 
their hand wringing, skepticism, moral 
torpor and downright misjudgme'nt. 

Remember how the dust would clog all 
our high-tech equipment? Remember 
how we would be getting into another 
Vietnam, with thousands of dead and 
America at war with itself? The reality 
was a military of men and women who showed both 
physical courage and moral sense in their conduct of the 
war, making good on Bush’s pledge that this would not 
be another Vietnam. Unlike much of the media, they 
learned one important lesson from Vietnam: Do not 
enter a war lightly, but if you do, use massive, over¬ 
whelming military power right from the start. 

The military performance was dazzling. More than 
100,000 air sorties were flown so precisely that civilian 
casualties — even by Iraq’s count—were remarkably 
low. Imagine bombs that were 9,000 times as accurate 
as those in World War II! Contrary to the skeptics, air 
power proved decisive. High-tech weapons and preci¬ 
sion bombing have changed the face of warfare. 

The American public quickly grasped the nature of 
Saddam Hussein. Here was a classic megalomaniac, 
driven to conquer and enslave, who would and could 
never repent or change. His villainy gave Americans a 


moral clarity about the war, often lacking in media 
coverage that stressed Hussein’s power and political 
cunning. And Hussein himself never did get it. He ig¬ 
nored every opportunity to gain political capital and 
completely misjudged the lethality of coalition firepow¬ 
er. The “great soldier” was no more than a terrorist, 
reduced to taking civilian hostages, brutalizing POWs, 
sending Scud missiles against innocent civilians, trigger¬ 
ing oil spills, wantonly looting and murdering Kuwaitis. 

T his war was notable as much for what didn’t hap¬ 
pen as for what did. The Arab streets did not revolt; 
Hussein did not become the hero for most. Except for 
Jordan, there was overwhelming op¬ 
position to him in most parts of the 
region, especially in Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia. The stereotype of the Arab 
world, monolithic and menacing to 
the West, has been destroyed. 

What now? The demonstration of 
power will teach regional radicals to 
avoid confrontation with the United 
States, as Libya and Iran already do. 
We must not shy away from supporting 
those in the Arab world who are mod¬ 
erate, rational and want peace and 
prosperity without pursuing aggressive 
dreams of pan-Arab superpower. 

Our goals in the region should be 
modest. Progress in the Arab world 
must first be self-generated. The hope must be that the 
shock of this conflict will awaken Arab leaders and divert 
them from outmoded pan-Arab nationalism. Their gov¬ 
ernments are inept and undemocratic, their armies ill- 
trained, their societies riddled by class privilege and 
corruption, their economies inefficient and backward, 
their legitimacy underpinned by outmoded codes of 
honor that often prove destructive and even suicidal in 
Arab life. Neither Israel nor so-called colonialist con¬ 
spiracies are responsible for their lot. The problem is 
systemic: Until they shed their neurotic and outmoded 
resentment of the rest of the world, they will fail. 

As for America, Desert Storm has been a healing 
and unifying experience. After World War II, we could 
do anything. After Vietnam, we could do nothing. To¬ 
day, the renewed patriotism and pride in the moral 
basis of our authority augur well for our capacity to 
deal with problems abroad, and hopefully at home. ■ 


‘Air power proved 
decisive. High-tech 
weapons and 
precision 
bombing have 
changed the face 
of warfare’ 
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scrap metal you get 
from a fewcans offer 



Or a few flutes of champagne, a few apricot sours, a few Bloody Marys. Driving under the influence of alcohol is one 
of the most reckless things anyone can do. 

This is not news. Since 1968 Allstate has been working against this tragic problem. We continue to fight for tougher 
drunk driving laws with organizations like MADD and the National Commission Against Drunk Driving. 

We urge you and your teenage children to look for our television commercial on drunk a member of the 

driving. And to see your Allstate agent for information on how you can help. Sears Finan cial Network 

/instate 

Or write: Allstate, Dept. DD, PO. Box 7660, Mt. Prospect, 1L 60056-9961 © 1991 Allstate Insurance Company, Northbrook, Illinois You’re in good hands. 








Cressida 


MOST TROUBLE-FREE 
CAR IN AMERICA. 



It shouldn’t be any surprise, after all, it’s a Toyota. In fact, the 
Toyota Cressida was ranked most trouble-free car in America for 
1987,1988, and 1990 by J.D. Power and Associates* 

Building reliable cars has always been a goal at Toyota. But 
when the engineers at Toyota designed the Cressida, they didn’t 
just have one thing in mind. They had several. 

Take a look at the Cressida’s exterior styling and you will come 
away with one thought.... elegance. Its qualifications as an impres¬ 
sive performer can be attributed to the 190-horsepower six-cylinder 
engine. Cressida’s double-wishbone rear suspension also gives you 
precise handling and a smooth ride. 

The well-appointed interior, along with a whisper-quiet ride, 
make you feel more at home than on the road. 

The Toyota Cressida. It’s a luxury performance sedan that will 
help leave your troubles behind. 


7 love what you do for me” 

®TOYOTA 


*j D Power and Associates 1987,1988 and 1990 New Car Initial Quality Surveys." Based on problems encountered in the first 90 days of ownership. Get More From Life-. Buckle l <p! 
© 1991 Toyota Motor Sales, USA, Inc. 






